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Bernard Lichtenberg called atten- 
tion to the fact that Joan Lowell’s 
book, “The Cradle of the Deep,” was 
a best-seller as an autobiography 
and later attained the same rank as 
fiction. If Joan were a _ baseball 
player, she’d bat from either side of 
the plate. 

* * 

McClelland Barclay’s Fisher-body 
girl, it seems, is a composite of 
three. The only people who will be 
pleased with this news are the fel- 
lows who insist on falling in love 
with Mr. Barclay’s creation. They’ll 
figure they can lose out to two 
rivals and still have a chance. 

+ *” * 

A correspondent of ADVERTISING 
Ace wonders what Emily Post would 
say to the idea of the new cereals, 
which crackle invitingly when the 
cream is poured over them. He evi- 
dently feels that breakfast-food, like 
soup, should be seen and not heard. 

* * 


The furniture trade refuses to 
allow the humble ice-box to be rele- 
gated to oblivion by the electric 
refrigerator, and plans a co-opera- 
tive campaign to maintain its popu- 
larity. The movement will have the 
hearty endorsement of the vaudeville 
industry, which feared that the ice- 
man joke, one of the staples of the 
trade, was due for the discard. 

+ ~ *~ 

A movement has been started in 
the jewelry trade for the revival of 
searf-pins. In order to avoid a re- 
grettable anachronism, why not 
bring back at the same time the 
peg-top trouser? 

* * 

Dr. Herman Bundesen, coroner of 
Cook County, did himself proud in 
picturing the glories of his home- 
town at a Chicago breakfast during 
the Washington advertising conven- 
tion. All his friends knew he 
wouldn’t be a crepe-hanger. 

* * * 


The advertising men who attended 
the Washington convention of the 
A. F. A. were welcomed with cherry 
blossoms. This must have been a 
pleasant contrast for a lot of the 
boys, who have been producing copy 
to an accompaniment of raspberries. 

*~ * * 


The Four A’s, we read, paid 
tribute at their recent convention 
to outdoor advertising as the oldest 
form of publicity. This probably 
refers to the advertising Eve gave 
the apple in the wide open spaces of 
Eden. 

* * + 

The latest racket is reported by 
the hardware trade. Foreign manu- 
facturers, it is alleged, imitate well- 
known American brands, delivering 
exact duplicates, even as to the 
labels. Is it possible that these 
foreign concerns have been taking 
lessons from our bootleggers? 

* * * 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
rebukes Editor and Publisher for 
opposing all free publicity, and de- 
fends the authentic character of the 
news created by The Literary Digest 
poll on prohibition. The Editor and 
Publisher represents one viewpoint, 
while often the editor and publisher 
represent two. 

* * * 


“Coca -Cola’s potentialities, its 
officials believe, have just been 
scratched.” 

Who started this business of 


Scratching potentialities, anyway? 
* * * 

Western Electric reports that the 
alr-mail deliveries are on schedule 
7 per cent of the time. For re- 
liability in going up in the air, this 
record is surpassed only by the 
Terrible-Tempered Mr. Bang. 


Copy Cus. 


FIRESTONE TO 
EXPAND CHAIN 
OF STATIONS 


Goes into Partnership with 
Merchants 


Cleveland, May 22.—The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, gener- 
ally regarded as king-pin in the tire 
field, will not enter the wholesale 
gasoline field, despite rumors to that 
effect. The company will, however, 
expand the number of one-stop serv- 
ice stations in which it has a finan- 
cial interest. 

The company’s policy was reported 
in detail as follows by National 
Petroleum News: 

Some oil companies, particularly 
some in business in the Middle West, 
feared the Firestone company in- 
tended to install bulk storage to con- 
duct a wholesale gasoline business 
in cities where it has one-stop serv- 
ice stations. 

In only two cities does the Fire- 
stone company distribute gasoline 
like an oil company, it was said. One 
of these cities is in West Virginia 
and the other in North Carolina. In 
each case the company into which 
Firestone bought was a gasoline and 
oil distributing company with a set- 
up for selling tires and other auto- 
mobile needs. 

Handles Branded Gas 

When a Firestone station does not 
have bulk storage, gasoline is bought 
by tank wagon at the prevailing tank 
wagon prices under all sorts of con- 
tracts. Only branded gasoline is 
bought in tank car or barge lots and 
the price is based on the averages of 
price reporting agencies. No open 
market purchases have been made, 
it was said. 

Only advertised, trade-mark brands 
—those widely accepted in the city 
where Firestone has a station—are 
purchased. In the case of tank car 
purchases, the buying is on contract 
and not on the open market. It is 
not the intention to buy gasoline on 
specification and market it under the 
Firestone name, it was said. 

Reciprocity is not demanded in 
placing contracts for gasoline, it was 
said, although supplying companies 
usually are large buyers of Fire- 
stone tires and in some instances 
have standardized on Firestone tires 
for their motor equipment. 

Accessories and automobile sup- 
plies are also bought under national 
contract, but supplies for individual 
stores are drawn, in many cases, 
from the stocks of local distributors 
of the merchandise. 

The Firestone service station plan 
is a controlled chain method, which 
is variously referred to as the 51-49 
or the M. & M. plan. The M. & M. 
means majority and minority and 
the figures mean the percentages of 
stock ownership between the Fire- 
stone company and the local tire 
man with whom the manufacturer 
has become a partner. 

Firestone owns a majority of stock 
in the individual stations of the 
chain, but in a relatively few in- 
stances owns all of it. A year ago 
the Firestone company told National 
Petroleum News it preferred to have 
a local, financially interested man- 
ager for the stations than one on 

alary. 

- The Firestone controlled chain now 
extends from coast to coast and is 
being expanded. The company has 
withheld the exact number of sta- 
tions it is financially interested in, 
but the number was reported re- 
cently to be between 300 and 400. 


Washington, D. C., May 22.—The 
26th annual convention of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America de- 
veloped the biggest “swap” that has 
ever taken place in the profession. 
The organization has taken over 
bodily the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World, giv- 
ing it in exchange, representation in 
the form of a vice-presidency. 


The first feminine officer of the A. 
F, A. is Miss Jeanette Carroll, of 
the Bryan & Stratton College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. In the A. F. A. ranks, 
she will be on equal terms with the 
other vice-presidents, and second 
only to Gilbert T. Hodges, member 
of the executive board of the New 
York Sun, and general chairman for 
the Washington convention, who was 
elevated to the presidency of the 
oo ¥ 


The other new vice-president is 
George H. Corey, advertising man- 
ager of the Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., Cleveland, and president of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, who succeeds Major P. F. 
O’Keefe, of the Boston agency of 
that name. William R. Ewald, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit, was 
re-elected vice-president. T. F. Dris- 
coll, advertising manuger of Armour 
& Co., Chicago, succeeds W. Frank 
McClure, Albert Frank & Co., Chi- 
cago, as secretary. Joseph H. Appel, 
John Wanamaker, New York, was 
re-elected treasurer. 


The New Directors 
Directors include Charles C. 
Younggreen, Milwaukee, retiring 
president; Bennett Chapple, vice- 
president, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O.; Mr. Driscoll; 
John Benson, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and John C. Martin, Phila- 

delphia, all for three years. 


Major O’Keefe, retiring vice- 
president, and Lee H. Bristol, Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, New York, were 
elected for two years. Don U. Bridge, 
of Indianapolis, and Robert Johnson, 
New York, were chosen for one year. 


Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News, holds over as chairman of the 
board of directors. 


The acquisition of the Federation 
of Women’s Advertising Clubs of the 
World gives the A. F. A. new af- 
filiated clubs in Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, St. Louis, New York, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo. Portland, Oreg., 


Women’s Clubs Are 
Absorbed by A. F.A.; 
Hodges New President 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Dallas and Milwaukee. Each of these 
local clubs retains its identity. 


Miss Florence M. Dart, of the Mc- 
Lain-Simpers Organization, Phila- 


a Pe 


Ga 


Gilbert T. Hodges 


Member Executive Board, New 
York Sun; New President, A.F.A. 


delphia, has been president of the 
F. W. A. C. W., and Miss Carroll 
has been vice-president. 


Another feminine appointment by 
the A. F. A. was of Miss Helen Bal- 
dauf, sales manager of the Robert 
A. Johnston Company, Milwaukee, 
as vice-chairman of the division of 
advertising women’s clubs, under 
Miss Carroll. 


The new board of directors of the 
A. F. A. will meet within the next 
month to organize and select the 
scene of the 1931 convention. Boston 
and Miami are among candidates for 
this honor. 


A Hectic Meeting 


It was a hectic, though orderly 
convention which closed today with 
an all-day conference on advertising 
club management. Events followed 
each other in such rapid succes- 
sion that beholders and even par- 
ticipants, confessed to a feeling of 
slight dizziness. 


Members, however, carried away 
an indelible. picture of the luncheon 


(Continued on Page 11) 


50 cents. 


Strange Case of 


Gibson, was born May 23, 1928. His 


“Advertisers and Advertising Agents” Suspends 


New York, May 23—“Advertisers and Advertising Agents” has an- 
nounced it will suspend publication “in its present form.” 
portions of subscriptions are being refunded. E. R. Crowe is president and 
Kenneth M. Goode, vice-president and editor of the paper. 


Unfulfilled 


Gillette Marketing New Blade 


Boston, May 23—The Gillette Safety Razor Company has 
begun distribution of a new razor blade, to sell ten for $2: 
This will be the only unit sold. The blade accompanying the 
first of the new-model razors sold ten for $1, or five for 


David B. Gibson 


David B. Gibson, vice-president of Industrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
is known among associates as a stickler for accuracy. 


His first son, Jackie 
second, Bill, arrived May 23, 1930. 


CONTROVERSIAL 
COPY RESULTS 
IN BIG SALES 


Lee Discusses American To- 
bacco Advertising 


The American Tobacco Company 
and its subsidiary, the American 
Cigar Company, deliberately used 
copy of a controversial nature in its 
advertising of Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes and Cremo cigars in order to 
stir up conversation and attract at- 
tention to these products. 

This was the policy attributed to 
George W. Hill, president of the 
companies, by Ivy L. Lee, famous 
New York public relations expert, 
in a talk before the Chicago Adver- 
tising Council, May 22, on the sub- 
ject of “Public Relations Policies of 
Big Business.” 

Mr. Lee has served the American 
Tobacco Company for two years. 


Mr. Lee expressed some doubt as 
to the ultimate correctness of this 
plan, but he told ADVERTISING AGE 
later that thus far the sales figures 
have shown sufficient increases to 
make the advertising look more than 
ordinarily successful. 


The speaker used the A. T. Com- 
pany as an example of how adver- 
tisers are striving to get attention 
by the unusual character of their 
copy. Big space alone, he said, no 
longer is effective. There must be 
something in the advertising itself 
to get public attention and interest. 

“Advertisers like Rogers, Peet & 
Co., Child’s Restaurants, Thompson- 
Starrett and others,” he said, “use 
small space in the New York news- 
papers. They manage to make their 
copy so interesting that it is read by 
a wide audience. And it always ap- 
pears in the same position, so that 
many get in the habit of looking for 
it and reading it.” 


Service Is Successful 


“News is being used by many ad- 
vertisers as a means of getting in- 
terest for their copy,” he said. “And 
advertisers are beginning to realize 
that they must put more and more 
service into what they say, in order 
to make it really useful to the pub- 
lic. 

“One of the most recent examples 
of what is being done along this line 
is the copy now running in New 
York for Shell Oil. The company is 
printing a map showing road condi- 
tions throughout its territory. Peo- 
ple planning trips will be able to use 
this information to great advantage. 
Shell has announced that this fea- 
ture will appear regularly, which 
means that people using the service 
will think more of Shell. 

“Much of the advertising appear- 
ing for Macy’s department store in 
New York is of a news character, 
and that sort of material helps to 
make the advertising interesting and 
effective.” 

Mr. Lee discussed the old subject 
of publicity and how it should be 
handled by newspapers. He said that 
if news is defined as something the 
reader is willing to pay to get, and 
advertising as something the inter- 
ested party is willing to pay to get 
to the public, there is no problem. 

“This whole discussion of public- 
ity,” he said, “implies that editors 
are not intelligent. The editor who 
receives information of interest to 
his readers and throws it into the 
waste-basket is just as foolish as the 
man who uses publicity material that 
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is not of interest to his particular 
audience.” 

He said that the first job of the 
corporation which is trying to build 
good public relations is to start with 
its employes and customers. If they 
are saying good things about the 
company, then it is worth while to 
get the story across to the whole 
public. 


How to Handle News 


The matter of advertising agen- 
cies and their publicity efforts he 
disposed of by saying that there is 
no reason why the agencies should 
not prepare the publicity, but that it 
would be better to have the com- 
panies send it out themselves, to 
avoid any advertising implications. 

“It is indefensible,” he said, “to 
use the pressure of the potential 
money-spending power of the adver- 
tiser to force the publication of 
news.” 

He defended publicity which may 
be propaganda by saying that al- 
most every expression is intended to 
influence someone’s action and is 
therefore propaganda. He said that 
the important thing is not to shut 
off propaganda, but to know that a 
statement comes from a responsible 
source and is reliable. 

“Former President Coolidge told 
the newspaper publishers several 
years ago,” he said, “that there is 
too much propaganda, and that what 
we need is the facts. In truth, it is 
physically impossible to state all the 
facts on a given question. The best 
we can do is to make a selection of 
the facts, and to know that they are 
correct. And if a misstatement of 
any kind appears in print today, it 
invites contradiction, which is al- 
ways forthcoming.” 

Mr. Lee said that he is a believer 
in advertising, and is constantly rec- 
ommending it to his clients. 


Hotel Editor Dead 


Ernest Jefferson Williamson, for 
six years editor of Hotel Gazette, 
died at his home in Woodside, L. I., 
May 18, at the age of 45. Death 
followed a heart attack. Mr. Wil- 
liamson recently finished the writing 
of a book on the history of the hotel 
industry in the United States, which 
is to be published this coming fall. 


SERVICE MAY BE 
GENUINE EVEN 
WHEN SELFISH 


Calkins Cites Some Modern 
Examples 


Washington, May 19.—Service is a 
genuine contribution even if some 
manufacturers overplay the word 
and evoke sneers from the critics of 
business, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
president of Calkins & Holden, New 
York agency, told the Advertising 
Federation of America at its open- 
ing session. 

“There is no contention that it is 
unselfish,” he said. “It is no more 
disinterested than any other form of 
selling. But in spite of that the 
service can be real, a genuine benefit 
to the public, such as Metropolitan 
Life’s magnificent contribution to 
the cause of public health, or East- 
man Kodak’s generous gift of half 
a million cameras to the nation’s 
twelve-year-olds. 

“Similar in spirit is the sugges- 
tion of Edward Filene to the manu- 
facturers of men’s shoes that they 
encourage the construction of foot- 
paths and launch a campaign to 
make walking a hobby and thus 
wear out more shoe leather. 

“An even greater opportunity 
awaits the motor industry. I sug- 
gested some time ago that it organ- 
ize the interests of four million 
automobile employes with the de- 
sires of 25 million car owners, and 
get behind a comprehensive road- 
building movement, lobby for more 
and better highways, support state 
bond issues, advertise to make the 
public road-minded, and thus extend 
the mileage of motorable roads to 
make room for the pleasurable use 
of more cars. 

No Saturation Yet 
“We are far from the saturation 


IN THE WEALTHIEST CITY 


of the United States 


89% OF THE FOOTWEAR 
is Sold by 
BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
SUBSCRIBERS 
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ASADENA, California, is al- 
leged to be the wealthiest 
city in the country. 


in volume. 


In an actual and trading popula- 
tion of 80,000 the annual down- 
town sales are estimated at 
$1,900,000, of which business at 
least 89 per cent is sold by Boot 
and Shoe Recorder subscribers. 


It is significant that in this mer- 
chandising center where high style 
competition is probably at its 
highest level, the influence and 
popularity of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder is evident in practically 
every outlet where shoes are sold 
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point in motor cars. The slowing up 
of sales is not due to inability to 
buy, but to congestion. There is no 
longer the urge to invest in some- 
thing for which there is so little use. 
Los Angeles has ten times as many 
cars per capita as New: York City 
because of more room. These things 
suggest some of the far-visioned 
lines along which the consumption 
engineer may work.” 

Manufacturers who practice con- 
sumptionism make surveys, not to 
find out what the consumer will buy, 
but what he wants to buy—what 
goods, in what units, how packaged, 
of what design, in what colors, at 
what price, and how distributed. 

And the situation is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the con- 
sumer is inarticulate. 

“Questionnaires are unavailing,” 
said Mr. Calkins. “Greater progress 
is made by studying her behaviorism 
and noting the new habits which our 
rapidly changing civilization is cre- 
ating, and deducing from such a 
study what effect they may have on 
whatever you make.” 

Mr. Calkins said that an automo- 
tive manufacturer could have saved 
70 million dollars by operating ac- 
cording to the verdict of a survey 
made by a magazine publisher, to 
the effect that women had become 
the dominating factor in purchases 
and that therefore more beauty was 
in order. 


Extension of Service 


“One of the oldest devices for con- 
sumptionism is service,—something 
added to a product to make it more 
acceptable,” he said. “Service began 
with complicated things and was ex- 
tended to those which are foolproof. 
That is why we have cellophane dust 
jackets on white goods, moisture- 
proof packages for perishable foods, 
refills for the more expensive con- 
tainers, recipes to provide additional 
uses for food products and interior 
decorating plans to pave the way for 
draperies and upholsteries.” 

Mr. Calkins said that in 17 lead- 
ing industrial corporations the num- 
ber of stockholders increased since 
January 1 from 1,032,000 to 1,421,- 
000, a gain of 38 per cent. For a 
larger group, including railroads 
and public utilities, the gain was 50 
per cent. American Telephone and 
Telegraph alone added 25,000 new 
stockholders. 


“These figures make us wonder 
what are the industries and utilities 
from whose practices the consumer 
must be protected by legislation,” 
he said. “There is no longer a vil- 
lain In the business drama at whom 
the legislators can shake a warning 
finger. It is amusing to see the zeal 
with which lawmakers persecute the 
telephone company about its raise 
in rates. 

“This willful little group of cap- 
italists is a body of consumers al- 
most as large as the State of Utah 
or the District of Columbia. Their 
dividends are part of the consuming 
power of the country which buys 
among other things telephone service. 

“It would be well if the directors 
of these corporations could be made 
to realize that the profits they are 
inclined to hold back are needed to 
increase the consumption of goods.” 


OF COURSE | 
REMEMBER YOU, 
ADDISON SIMS’ 


Ryan Tells Why Specific Appeal 
Is Successful 


Washington, May 20—Play up 
one, big, outstanding item in a list 
of premiums, Frank B. Ryan, presi- 
dent of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York agency, told the Manufac- 
turers Merchandise Advertising As- 
sociation at its luncheon here today. 

Such a plan simplifies the copy 
appeal, pictures graphically the in- 
ducement to buy the merchandise 
offered and speeds up the offer by 
eliminating the element of selection 
which arises where many articles 
are pictured in miniature. 

“I know a great many of you will 
disagree with me on this point,” 


that a good selection of merchandise 
to choose from widens your field, 
adds interest to your copy and is 
the sales molasses that gathers most 
flies, 

“But it seems to me that the pre- 
mium advertiser can learn some- 
thing from the space advertiser. 
The latter knows the importance of 
featuring one outstanding selling 
argument in a piece of copy. 

Remember? 

“Some years ago our agency ad- 
vertised a book called ‘Power of 
Will,’ also the famous ‘Book of Eti- 
quette,’ ‘The Roth Memory Course’ 
and others. I am sure some of you 
remember those old advertisments 
with such headlines as ‘What’s 
Wrong With This Picture’—‘Again 
She Ordered Chicken Salad’ and ‘Of 
Course I Remember You—You’re 
Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle.’ 

“Each of these advertisements 
featured a specific appeal such as 


ners. But the basic appeal for all 
of them was success! Yet no one 
has ever written a book on success 
that could be sold by advertising. 
This helps to illustrate the impor- 
tance of playing up a single selling 
feature. 

“Today most of our clients sell 
through dealers, but we apply the 
same principles to dealer-sold mer- 
chandise that worked so successfully 
in the old direct-mail days. 

“T have referred to the effect of 
premium advertising on first sales 
and repeat sales, but there is still 
another mighty force exerted by 
merchandise advertising, and that is 
its effect on the dealer. It lends it- 
self admirably to effective window 
and counter displays of merchandise. 

The Age of Specials 

“We are living in a merchandising 
age of special deals, special sales 
and extra inducements. You can’t 
pass a department store, drug store 
or grocery store without being con- 
scious of this. Competition has 
forced the retailer to put whipped 
cream on a nut sundae. It has led 
the manufacturer to give away a 
dollar-razor with a 35-cent shaving 
cream; a tooth brush with a denti- 
frice. 

“Obviously each advertiser must 
work out his sales problem on a 
sound economic basis and if he can’t 
make extra inducements, he can only 
sit back and hope that his competi- 
tion will lack the ingenuity to find 
a way. 

“T believe that if the premium 
advertiser and the space advertiser 
combine forces, both will benefit, for 
the premium advertiser cannot tell 
his story effectively without the use 
of white space. Premium advertis- 
ing should be a cog in the great sell- 
ing machine—a sales weapon that 
can be used by some and not by 
others—like all other advertising 
mediums. 

“I predict many new ways of ty- 
ing up merchandise advertising with 
space advertising will be developed, 
for I believe every medium can be 
utilized, not the least of these being 


said Mr. Ryan. “Some will contend | C 


will power, memory or good man-|G 


—e 


the radio. Many retail merchants 
today are using spot stations to 
broadcast special sales and timely 
offers. 

“T can even visualize the merchan. 
dise advertiser’s use of television in 
the future. Just imagine a house. 
keeper hearing and seeing a morn. 
ing program by means of television, 
which concludes with a premium 
offer of a four-quart aluminum 
kettle for 18 coupons with the kettle 
itself held up by Graham McNamee 
for her to inspect.” 


Los Angeles Has 
Host of Red Stars 


New members of the Advertising 
Club of Los Angeles are wearing red 
stars at meetings to identify them. 
selves. Among red-star wearers are 
the following, added in the member. 
ship drive: 

Frank C. Arbuckle, Schwabacher- 
Frey; Clarence W. Barton, Security 
Title Insurance & Guarantee Co,; 
Harold R. Barnett, Educational Pub, 
Co.; H. C. Bernsten, Advertising 
Agency; Frederick J. Brown, Jr, 
Grand Rapids Varnish Corp.; Lewis 
W. Brown, Lewis W. Brown Co.; ¢, 
R. Carter, Standard Addressing & 
Mailing Co., Inc.; Walter W. Car. 
ruthers, L. A. Saturday Night Pub. 


0.; 

Neill Davis, California Building 
& Loan League; Glenn Dolberg, 
KHJ Don Lee Station; Addis H, 
Downing, Toole-Tietzen & Co,; 
Leighton Dye, U. S. Bldg. & Loan 
Assn.; Livingston Y. Eaton, G. L, 
Ohrstrom & Co., Inc.; E. D. Eddy, 
J. Walter Thompson Co.; W. A, 
Engelmann, Arts Engraving Co,; A, 
Harry E. Eisenberg, Bonded Adjust: 
ment Bureau; George L. Engstrom, 
Los Angeles Hxaminer; 

E. E. Fairchild, Howard Automo- 
bile Insurance Co.; George D. Fitz 
hugh, Electrical Products Corp; 
Norton B. Flanders, Beckwith Ele 
vators, Ltd.; Joe A. Forbush, For- 
bush Printing Co.; Harry S. Frei- 
berg and Herman A. Gulstrand, 
Western Mfg. & Supply Co.; A. M. 
Heck and_ Roderick Heyenfeldt, 
Italian Vineyard Co.; Cannon B 
Hill and R. C. Hodges, American 
Letter Co.; Chas. W. Horn, Mutual 
Orange Dist.; George V. Horton, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Roy 
F. Irvin, Young & McCallister, Inc.; 
W. E. Jones, United States Refining 
Or; . 
Fred Moyer Jordan, Hanff-Metz- 
ger, Ltd.; T. Kilgore, Radio 
KFI, Earl C. Anthony, Inc.; B. W. 
Knowlton, E. H. Rollins & Sons; C. 
C. Kohler, Miller Printing Machin. 
ery Co.; Paul R. Kunz, Kunz Catalog 
Service; John B. Long, Calif. News- 
paper Publishers Assi; 

Harry H. Main, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Louis D. Maupin, Broadway 
Dept. Store; M. L. McGinnis, Times 
Mirror Co.; Virg L. Matthews, 
Western Lithograph Co.; Walter F. 
McDowell, Pacific Coast Building: 
Loan Assn.; Joel M. Oliver, Union 
Lithograph Co., Inc.; Edward Owen, 
Santa Monica Mts. Fire Prevention 
Assn.; 

Harry Richard Palmer, Pal- 
mer Envelope Co.; J. S. Pritchard, 
Continental Broadcasting Corp.} 
Melville S. Proctor, May Companty; 
Ott M. Puett, Ott Finance Co.; Ed- 
ward C. Purpus, Attorney (Purpus- 
& Heiss); H. E. Ransford, Signal 
Oil & Gas Co.; Clifford Read, Mac- 
millan Petroleum Corp.; 

W. Amon Rippee, Graham Dalton 
& Associates; Norman C. Robinson, 
Federated Metals Corp.; Milton N. 
Rosenbaum and Fred Ross, Los A”- 
geles Evening Herald; Elmer J. 
Sieh and Morel C. Seeman, Kay and 
Burbank Co.; Wilson Silsly, South- 
ern Pacific Bldg.; Jack E. Smith, 
Clark Plan, Inc.; Lucas F. Smith, 
Attorney-at-Law; J. Tom _ Soth, 
Western Advertising and Western 
Business; Herbert V. Springs, Nev- 
ner Corporation; J. A. Sturgis, 
Peerless Laundry Service, Ltd.; E. 
W. Sweeney, Sussman Wormser & 
Co.; Wallace Toelle, Attorney; _. 
Edgar L. Tompkins, Edwin Bird 


Wilson, Inc.; Waldo T. Tupper, 
Waldo T. Tupper Organization, 
Inc.; Frank D. Vincent, Norton, 


Lilly & Co.; Calvin D. Wood, Young 
& McCallister; C. Homer Spotts, 
McEverlast, Inc.; Walter K. Whit 
ney, Toole Tietzen & Co.; E. 

Wood, Washington Furniture Co. 


Made Western Editor 


W. H. John has been transferred 
to the Chicago office of the Simmons: | 
Boardman Publishing Co., as West 
ern editor of House Furnishing Re 
view. H. Sharp is an addition to the 
New York editorial staff. 
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Baldwin Piano 
Is Making a 
Little Test 


Cincinnati, May 22—Advertising 
men and piano makers will watch 
with interest the summer campaign 
now being conducted by the Bald- 
win Piano Company. It will prob- 
ably settle matters of importance to 
both of them. 

For the advertising men, it is im- 
portant because it will probably de- 
cide in the mind of Lionel Tompkins, 
Baldwin’s advertising manager, 
whether a far larger campaign in 
the fall is to be through the medium 
of radio or magazines. 

For the piano makers it is impor- 
tant because it marks a vital change 
in the policy of the biggest maker of 
pianos in America. 

The summer campaign started last 
week with a full page display in 
The Saturday Evening Post. It is to 
continue with four other pages in 
the same magazine and other ad- 
yertisements in the musical publica- 
tions, Etude, Musical Courier and 
Music Leader. 

Mr. Tompkins admits that this 
campaign is to be but a drop in the 
bucket to the fall one. Last year 
Baldwin spent $250,000 in a winter 
radio campaign. This year, will it 
be radio or magazines? He hasn’t 
decided yet. 

Of the change 
Tompkins said: 

“The piano business is 50 years 
behind in its sales policy. Piano 
makers have been letting their prod- 
ucts sell themselves and for many 
years this was successful enough. It 
is no longer sufficient, however, and 
the recent years of bad business in 
the industry is all the proof that 
one needs. 

Buying Basis Changes 

“People used to buy pianos as 
pieces of furniture. A piano in the 
home was almost a necessary mark 
of civilization. But they no longer 
buy them for ornament. They buy 
them for use. 

“This is as it should be. We make 
pianos to be played. But it also de- 
mands salesmanship. If people do 
not buy them ‘automatically,’ they 
must be shown where they need 
them. 

“I believe that the piano business 
hit the bottom last year. Our own 
business has improved steadily with 
each month of this one. April was 
the best month we have had in six. 
Last year also saw the weeding out 
of piano manufacturers from about 
75 to 15 or 20 in the country. 

“Proof that there is ample mar- 
ket in Ameriea for pianos is found 
in the number of children studying 
to play them. There are over a mil- 
lion of these now—more than ever 
before.” 

Mr. Tompkins has had 17 years of 
‘Salesmanship and advertising with 
‘piano makers. Only the last six 
months of these, however, have been 
with Baldwin. 

Last year Baldwin made one-sixth 
of the entire output of pianos of the 
United States. Its last national 
advertising campaign of any pre- 
tensions was in 1927. 

Mr. Tompkins says he has not set 
a definite requirement of results for 
the present campaign but will note 
carefully the response felt by the 
company’s 25 retail stores. He ex- 
pects the piano business at large to 
share in the impetus given the busi- 
hess by his campaign. 


in policy, Mr. 


J. Jay Fuller Upsets 
Buffalo Census Count 


By way of emphasizing the recent 
convention of the Advertising A ffilia- 
tion in Buffalo, and confounding the 
census takers who had just com- 
pleted their work in that city, J. Jay 

uller announced the advent of J. 
Jay Fuller, Jr., on May 10. 

Mr. Fuller is secretary-treasurer 
of the Affiliation. 


Hayes to Cleveland 


W. J. Hayes, formerly vice-presi- 
‘dent of the Outdoor Advertising 
Agency of America, has been placed 
m charge of the Cleveland office of 
the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, New York. 
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EXPERTS PLACE 
FOREIGN TRADE 
UNDER GLASS 


All of Its Phases Discussed at 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, May 23.—Get all of 
the foreign business you can, but 
don’t be too generous with your 
trade-mark in the process, William 
L. Cooper, director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
told the National Foreign Trade 
Convention at its seventeenth annual 
meeting. 

“More than one American com- 
pany in the past has allowed its 
foreign agents to register or other- 
wise make use of its name or trade- 
mark locally; and has later found, 
when a change of agents was neces- 
sary, that it could only make use 
of its own trade-mark, or even 
name, in the foreign market after 
buying off the original foreign 
agent,” explained Mr. Cooper. 

High-pressure salesmanship does 
not work well abroad, he said. Even 
in Great Britain, where the language 
and temperament are supposed to 
be about the same as in this coun- 
try, the devotee of this brand of 
selling has met with little success. 

Five Advertising Methods 

Eric T. King, also of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
indicated five methods of handling 
foreign advertising: 

(1) The advertiser places his 
own; (2) he makes an allowance to 
his agent who places the advertis- 
ing; (3) the manufacturer employs 
a local agent in each market in 
which he sells; (4) he maintains an 
export advertising agency in the 
United States; or (5) he maintains 
a domestic agency which operates a 
foreign department, perhaps with 
branch offices abroad. 

He declared that it is important, 
however, for the American manu- 
facturer to control what is said in 
his foreign advertising, leaving it 
neither to the foreign agent nor the 
translator to restate the message as 
he sees fit. 

C. M. Peter, export manager of 
the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md., said that the time has 
come to establish a foreign equiv- 
alent of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, 

“The sooner it comes, the better 
for all export advertising,” he 
asserted. 

Mr. Peter said that all people are 
alike under the skin and that the 
same reasons dominate buying in 
every country. 

How Tariff Operates 

“TI don’t propose to make an argu- 
ment on the tariff,” Edward A. 
Sumner, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in 
France, said, “but I will say that if 
the United States puts a 50 per 
cent duty on a product, you are apt 
to be met with a similar duty on 
automobiles. If we bar the product 
of another country we are apt to 
find our film industry blocked abroad 
and often the retaliation is effective 
before the threatened duty which 
prompted it becomes law. 

“In 1929 manufacturing costs in 
England, Germany and the United 
States were nearly identical, 
although the purchasing value of 
wages in relation to each country at 
100 in 1913 were in England, 110; 
Germany, 121; U. S. A., 181. 

“These various economic statistics 
indicate some of the difficulties as 
well as some of the fallacies of 
national aspirations toward economic 
independence resulting in frequent 
and extreme tariff changes.” 

R. J. Cromie, publisher of the 
Vancouver Sun, who recently re- 
turned from a tour of the Far East, 
advised American manufacturers to 
get close to China. He sees in that 
country an opportunity to grubstake 
a nation, which, once helped to its 
feet, will pay back many times over 


Sockettes 


Golfers’ magazines will be 
used to promote “Sockettes,” 
the product of Owen Osborne, 
Jr., Philadelphia. Sockettes 
are described as “the golf sock 
that one can afford to be a 
little ashamed of.” 

Jerome B. Gray is handling 
the account. 


in money and future trade the 
advances that are needed to elimi- 
nate famine and solve its problems. 

Edwin N. Hurley, former chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, who recently became president 
of the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, outlined the 
means by which American manufac- 
turers who wish to export can com- 
bine for purposes of foreign trade 
without contravening the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 

At present, more than 60 trade 
associations are operating under this 
act, comprising about a thousand 
producers and manufacturers ex- 
porting goods valued at more than 
four hundred million dollars. The 
act is capable, according to Mr. 
Hurley, of being broadened to in- 
clude many new classes of American 
manufacturers. 


O. K., Mr. Bris- 
bane; Book Trade 
Cuts Its Prices 


New York, May 22—Arthur Bris- 
bane remarked in his syndicate col- 
umn the other day that what the 
book trade needs is larger produc- 
tion and lower prices. 

“There’s no point in selling for 
$2.50 a book that costs only forty 
cents to make,” he asserted. 

The book trade seemed to take 
kindly to this idea—at all events, re- 
ports were current at the convention 
of booksellers here this week that a 
number of publishers have decided 
to put out standard new novels this 
fall at $1 and $1.50 per copy. 

The three houses which have com- 
mitted themselves to this new and 
radical merchandising plan, it is 
stated, are Coward-McCann, Simon 
& Schuster and Farrar & Rinehart. 

Simon & Schuster and Farrar & 
Rinehart will publish all of their 
light fall fiction at $1. Farrar & 
Rinehart will reprint “Young Man 
of Manhattan,” one of the current 
best sellers, and “The Door,” another 
leading fiction title of the moment, 
and add to them all of the lighter 


manuscript of the fall. 

Their $1 books will be almost 
identical in appearance with the 
present $2 editions, it is said. 

Simon & Schuster, however, will 
issue their $1 books in pocket-size, 
bound in heavy paper instead of 
cloth. 

Coward-McCann will price their 
books at $1.50 and will not change 
the style from their present $2 and 
$2.50 editions. They will also per- 
mit book dealers to return all un- 
sold copies for credit. 


Shaffner Choice 
of New Haven Club 


Claude Schaffner was elected 
president of the New Haven Adver- 
tising Club at the annual meeting. 
Other officers named were: Vice- 
president, J. H. J. Adams; secre- 
tary, F. Irving Johnson; treasurer, 
Samuel F. Chidsey; directors, A. V. 
Geary, A. W. Lembach, H. J. Farn- 
ham, J. H. Clyne, H. B. Kennedy, 
M. C. Jenkins and F. H. Mason. 


Chain on Air 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, second largest food chain 
in the world, will begin radio adver- 
tising June 4 over a chain covering 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh. The broadcast 
is being handled by the Geyer Adver- 

tising Company, of Dayton. 


No. 11 of a Series 


just like that, 


is all to the good. 


grade politicians. 


Money is the root of all evil or 

a very handsome ingredient— $ 

just as it happens to strike you. $ 
The influence of American 

money in the Spanish-speaking $ 

countries to the South of us is 


American money helps to knit 
the countries together mechan- $ 
ically and geographically,and that 


But, in protecting its invest- $ 
ments, it is apt to place in con- 
trol of those countries people % 
who in the United States would 
be classed as racketeers (third $ 
rate; not Capone class) and low- 


That state of affairs makes it 
difficult for the people of those $ 
countries to love us. They want 
our friendship; our help; our $ 
moral support. What they often 


Rs 


$ 
$ 


mood. 


AMERICAN WEALTH 


Poisoning Latin America? 


get are our Marines in a tough 


But Waldo Frank in the lead- 
ing article of June Scribner’s 
arouses hopes for the future by 
his sincere plea for the joining 


$ together of the intellectual forces 


of our own country with our 
neighbors. Mr; Frank has just re- 
turned from the Latin American 


$ countries where he lectured at 


the invitation of the Mexiean and 
Argentine governments and had 
an exceptional opportunity to 
study the situation at close range. 


Coming at this time when a 
new spirit is necessary if the 


$ United States is to retain its 


$ J 


prestige and keep its self respect 
before Latin America, it is an 
article of utmost importance. 


SCRIBNER'S 


“SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE TODAY IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES. FOR IT 1S THE 
MOST ROUNDED, THE MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND THE MOST SATISFYING.“—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
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Mass Production and Advertising 


Henry Ford, who must be credited 
not only with being an unusually 
successful business man, but also 
with having contributed materially 
to what is called the American sys- 
tem of economics, has stepped out 
boldly in an interview in The Satur- 
day Evening Post to project another 
idea which is in disagreement with 
the beliefs of a great many thought- 
ful and experienced business men. 

He insists that the way to solve 
current economic ills is not through 
reducing production, either on the 
farm or in the factory; but to pro- 
duce more and to “force it out on 
the market,” so that all may have 
plenty of everything with which to 
supply their wants. Mr. Ford adds 
the sound advice that hard work is 
more important in the determina- 
tion of business results for each in- 
dividual company than any outside 
factors. 

While economists as well as lay- 
men agree that there is nothing 
wrong with consuming power, in 
that wants have at least kept up 
with production, few would have the 
courage to say that the solution of 
a problem caused by too limited buy- 
ing is to force more goods on a re- 
luctant market. The farm board, the 
oil industry and others have appar- 
ently agreed that in their own case 
limited production is one contribu- 
tion which needs to be made to the 
present situation. 

But agreeing with Mr. Ford that 
more goods for human use and en- 
joyment represent the ideal condi- 
tion, and that these goods should be 
“forced out on the market,’ what 
then? He does not supply the answer 
as to how this is to be done. He 
frankly says that that is the prob- 
lem of management, in each case. 
But he warns management that in 


order to continue to maintain the 
economies of large-scale production, 
and continually to bring about re- 
ductions in the price of goods to the 
consumer, maximum output is re- 
quired. Hence his dictum as to the 
maintenance of production. 

Mr. Ford, though one of the 
largest advertisers in the country, 
does not mention advertising as one 
of the aids to maintaining produc- 
tion, by maintaining demand and 
distribution. He urges manufac- 
turers to force their products on the 
market, but he does not suggest, di- 
rectly or otherwise, that advertising 
can play a part in the operation. We 
think that he intentionally omitted 
this suggestion. 

Any manufacturer who is con- 
fronted with the problem of main- 
taining operations in his factory on 
a full-time basis, and thus contribut- 
ing his full share to employment, 
will hardly fail to realize that those 
who can possibly use his goods 
should be fully informed regarding 
them. In other words, he realizes 
that by advertising he can stimulate 
his own organization, as well as 
those who are possible consumers, to 
speed up the operation of “forcing 
the goods on the market.” 

Mr. Ford, probably, thinks that if 
the program of maintained produc- 
tion is carried out, everything that 
can possibly be done to stimulate 
marketing efficiency will be resorted 
to by a management determined to 
keep the flow of goods to the con- 
sumer moving at a normal rate. In 
such a program advertising could 
hardly help playing a part. 

The Ford program may be too 
idealistic to be made practical in 
every case, but certainly Mr. Ford 
has given business something worth 
thinking about. 
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Competitive Copy 


So much is being said nowadays 
about the need for reducing exag- 
geration and misstatement in adver- 
tising copy that many people have 
begun to believe that good copy, that 
is, good in the sense of being right 
and ethical, can hardly fail to be 
colorless. They feel that after all of 
the denaturing process demanded by 
those who stand for absolute truth 
in advertising is completed, the copy 
will be so emasculated that it will 
have lost much of its punch. 

This is a big mistake. Good copy 
can be just as vigorous, and just as 
competitively effective as that to 
which objection is rightly made on 
the ground of exaggeration or un- 
truthful statement. This is a point 
worth emphasizing now, when the 
need for soundly competitive copy is 
as great as it has ever been. 

Advertising cannot sell unless it 
is directed against sales resistance. 
In much of the talk which is heard 


about creating demand, the fact is 
overlooked that the advertised prod- 
uct must be substituted for some- 
thing else. What is going to make 
the change except definitely competi- 
tive copy? 

And when it comes to maintaining 
markets against the encroachments 
of competitors, what can meet the 
situation except copy developed for 
strictly competitive purposes? 

Vacuum Oil, Colgate and other 
successful advertisers are showing 
how to write competitive copy which 
meets the requirements of the sell- 
ing situation, and at the same time 
is in good taste and good style from 
the standpoint of those who demand 
that advertising be truthful, unexag- 
gerated and ethical. 

Don’t be afraid to get the competi- 
tive angle into your copy. It can be 
done, and without opening the way 
for reasonable objection. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


93. A Pictorial Survey of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Markets. 

A booklet containing 36 pages of 
pictures and charts on the hotel and 
restaurant markets in condensed 
form. The market is analyzed by 
number and distribution of units, 
potential growth, organization and 
annual purchases. Information re- 
garding channels of distribution and 
methods of building sales is included. 
Published by Ahrens Publishing 
Company, New York. 


92. A Survey of the Chain Drug 
Field. 

A portfolio of 27 pages covering 
the growth of chains, average sales, 
administrative and operative organ- 
ization, etc. Published by Chain 
Store Age, New York. 

94, Sell More with Strathmore. 

An artistic book of. suggestions 
for direct mail pieces, that briefly 
discusses the psychology of paper in 
direct mail advertising and demon- 
strates “how to do it.”’ Published by 
the Strathmore Paper Co., Mit- 
tineague, Mass. 

95. Market Analysis of Amusement 
Park Management and 
Aquatics. 

Breaks down the field by parks, 
commercial pools, beaches, etc. In- 
cludes a description of the buying 
and operating methods of the sev- 
eral classifications and a list of 
articles bought in this field. Pub- 
lished by Amusement Park Manage- 
ment and Aquatics, New York. 

96. The Truth About Great Britain, 

With the contrast between post- 
war and modern Britain as the 
theme, this little booklet presents 
information of interest to American 
business seeking distribution in Eng- 
land. Published by Joshua B. Pow- 
ers, Inc., New York. 


97. The Collegiate Salesman. 

' A list of 718 college and prepara- 
tory papers, classified by location, 
registration, class, publication 
periods, etc. Published by the Col- 
legiate Special Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Chicago. 


98. Getting Down to Real Facts in 
the Grocery Business. 

A 30-page booklet analyzing the 
distribution of foodstuffs and the 
comparative volume of chain and 
independent retailers. The booklet 
says the generally accepted figures 
as to the number and importance of 
chain stores is incorrect. Published 
by The Progressive Grocer, New 
York. 


99. And the Greatest of These is 
Common Sense. 

A portfolio in which it is claimed 
that color is a factor of primary 
importance in advertising building 
materials. The subject is_ illus- 
trated with numerous reprints of 
representative advertisements in this 
field. Published by Walter C. Mc- 
Millan, Inc., New York. 


101. A Graphic Conception of Ad- 
vertising. 

An elaborate book showing the 
function of advertising in relation 
to the selling scheme. Illustrated 
with unusual charts. Published by 
Robinson, Lightfoot & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


84. This Man the Architect. 

This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

72. Analysis of Products and 
Brands Carried by Seed Deal- 
ers. 

Results of a survey by Seed World, 
Chicago, covering the activities of 
dealers in this field in the merchan- 
dising of many lines other than 
seeds, from baby chicks and bee sup- 
plies to stock remedies and weed de- 
stroyers. 
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Voice of the Advertiser 


How Tests Assisted 
Sealright Company 


To the Editor: In as much as our 
products are sold through jobbers 
only, and not direct to the consum- 
ing public, we do not have occasion 
to make tests of advertising. 

However, we did make a test re- 
garding the reading habits of the 
housewife in three Upstate New 
York cities and found that the re- 
sults were in direct support of our 
contentions. 

Making a test on anything seems 
to me to provide a measure of safety 
against failure, no matter whether 
it may be a direct mail campaign or 
a new package. 

A fair test is difficult to make, but 
I believe that if you plan your test 
carefully, you can nearly always 
find out something worth knowing. 

H. A. ALLEN, 
Sealright Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
* ~ 7 


“Plain Dealer’ Makes 


No Extraneous Offers 

To the Editor: My attention has 
been called to an item in ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE dealing with co-operation 
rendered by this newspaper to food 
advertisers in connection with 300 
Criterion locations throughout Cleve- 
land. 

While it is true that we are using 
the Criterion boards for the purpose 
of calling attention to food recipes 
and food advertising that appears 
in the columns of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, we are in no sense making 
use of this as an aid to sell food 
advertising. 

Neither are we offering to list on 
these boards products that are ad- 
vertised in the Plain Dealer. 

B. A. CALKINS, 
National Adv. Mgr., 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

* * * 


“In This Corner—” 


To the Editor: I have just com- 
pleted a trip through Toledo and 
Detroit, and was very much im- 
pressed by the fact that nearly all 
manufacturers who have kept up 
their advertising schedules in the 
face of a lean market are reporting 
that shipments are going merrily on. 

It does seem that the only way to 
lick Old Man Hard Times, with a 
chip on his shoulder, is by flattening 
him out with a perfect shot to the 


solar plexus, rather than wondering 
how strong a wallop he carries. 
E. H. BARLING, 
Sales Mgr., United Advertising 
Corp., New York. 


* * * 


How H. R. 11,096 


Would Affect Advertisers 

To the Editor: House Bill 11,096 
provides for a penalty of 5 cents on 
misdirected mail, and not two cents, 
as ADVERTISING AGE reported last 
week. 

The Post Office Department has 
clearly indicated that it will go all 
the way in enforcing this law, and 
will make this charge against all 
senders of mail, of any class. 

If you write to the Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich., you have 
an insufficient address and you pay 
five cents. If you write to a com- 
pany in the Chrysler Building, New 
York City, that is insufficient ad- 
dress and you pay five cents. You 
must have the street name and num- 
ber in addition to the name of the 
building. 

Keyed advertising is the only 
method of tracing the source of in- 
quiries and is the only method of 
good magazines and other mediums 
of proving their pulling power. Un- 
der the new bill, if you use a differ- 
ent street number than the one at- 
tually on your plant or office door, 
five cents is charged the sender. It 
is charged against the man or con- 
pany making the inquiry. 

J. R. HopKIns, 
Adv. Megr., Chicago 
Belting Co., Chicago. 


* * * 


Principle of Tests 


Is Beyond Debating 
To the Editor: I believe that the 
value of test campaigns must be de 
termined according to the individual 
product and the conditions surround- 
ing the merchandising of the prod- 
uct. 
For local newspaper advertising; 
I think the principle of the test cam- 
paign is beyond dispute, especially 
if there are several choices, each 0 
which seems to have special features 
of merit. 
J. P. MOonan, 
Director of Adv., American 
Radiator Co., New York. 
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EXPORT PAPERS 
OF U. S, STAND 
HIGH ABROAD 


Abbink Tells of Many Unique 
Achievements 


Los Angeles, May 23.— “Few 
manufacturers have succeeded in 
pbuilding a volume of overseas busi- 
ness Without the confidence and 
good - will of the trade,” John 
Abbink, vice-president of the Busi- 
ness Publishers International Corp., 
New York, told‘ the seventeenth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 
which closed here today. 

“Those who consistently cultivate 
the trade rarely fail, other things 
being equal,” he asserted. 

One reason for this situation is 
that there is no Audit Bureau of 
Circulations to tell the advertiser 
in foreign mediums what he is get- 
ting for his money. 

“If the trade magazine is impor- 
tant to the newcomer in export 
trade, it is of even greater value to 
the established exporter,” said Mr. 
Abbink. “Primary distribution is 
comparatively easy to obtain for 
most lines overseas; secondary dis- 
tribution—the obtaining of retail 
outlets or representation, and hold- 
ing them—has’ always proven dif- 
ficult. 

“Thousands of dollars are being 
spent every year by one exporter, 
who probably has more retail outlets 
throughout the world than any 
other, to keep present dealers and 
distributors informed as to company 
policies, and to attract new sales 
outlets by a frank statement regard- 
ing those policies through trade 
magazines. 

“Unfortunately, the publishing of 
trade magazines locally abroad has 
not reached the standard which is 
adhered to by the better business 
publications in this country. 


What Investigation Showed 

“During the past few years I have 
been asked to investigate 14 such 
trade magazines, published in 
various parts of the world, at the 
instance of their publishers, with a 
view to investing in them or pur- 
chasing them outright. Some of 
them were carrying considerable 
advertising of American products; 
all of them were considered to be 
the best of the local publications in 
their respective fields. 

“In not a single instance did any 
of them have the volume of circula- 
tion claimed, while some of them 
had less than 35 per cent of the 
distribution shown in their circula- 
tion statements. Income accounts 
proved that there was wide varia- 
tion in rates charged for advertising 
space, while most of them in their 
editorial columns, gave evidence of 
the fact that their standards were 
such as to lose rather than gain the 
respect of the readers they did have. 

“It is chiefly because of their 
editorial excellence that trade maga- 
zines published in this country for 
circulation to various industries 
abroad have gained in favor with 
Overseas readers. Two of them have 
attained such standing that their 
names appear in the basic customs 
laws of several countries abroad. 
These laws provide that duties on 
products of the industry covered 
shall be based on information regu- 
larly contained in the editorial 
columns of these magazines pub- 
lished in New York. 


Feats of U. S. Publications 

“From another, also published in 
New York, permission was requested 
and granted for the reprinting of a 
Series of its editorial articles and 
their translation into English, Ger- 
man and French for circulation 
throughout the world by a group 
Tepresenting the industry it serves. 

“Still another was asked by one 
of the largest cities in Latin Amer- 


Identifying 
the Advertiser 


Detroit, May 22.—Though he 
identified only 5 out of 24 
advertisements shown without 
signatures or trade-marks, 
Thomas P. Henry, Jr., typo- 
graphical expert, won a prize 
offered by Clowry Chapman, 
——- before the Adcraft 

ub. 


ica to provide a code of practice for 
local industry, based on the best 
methods pursued in this country. 
The code, as presented editorially, 
was incorporated into a municipal 
ordinance which is amended from 
time to time at the suggestion of 
the magazine. 


“Recognition such as this is bound 
to have a profound influence on the 
local trade, and it is not surprising 
that the use of such magazines by 
overseas distributors to reach the 
trade in their own countries is in- 
creasing—a tribute which is unique 
in business publishing. That a dis- 
tributor whose territory is limited 
to Argentina, for instance, should 
advertise to dealers in his own 
country in a trade magazine pub- 
lished in New York and circulating 
throughout Latin America, is a 
striking testimonial to its acceptance 
locally.” 


Outdoor Association 
Re-elects Officers 


Estil Morehead, Mayfield, Ky., 
was re-elected president of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of Ken- 
tucky at the annual meeting at 
Louisville last week. Other officers 
re-elected were W. W. Faust, Owens- 
boro, vice-president and E. C. Kelly, 
Louisville, secretary-treasurer. 

The directors are H. C. Purnell, 
Maysville; B. T. Loveridge, Lexing- 
ton; W. H. Otting, Newport, and C. 
M. Bryan, Louisville. 

H. C. Ogden, Madisonville, and 
Mr. Kelly were named delegates to 


the national convention in Mil- 
waukee in October. 
Four Join P.U.A. A. 


The Public Utilities Advertising 
Association has announced the ac- 
quisition of four new members. They 
are John P. Chenoweth, United Fuel 
Gas Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Rob 
R. Macleod, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corp., Buffalo; C. L. Pritchett, 
Union Electric Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis and H. E. Verdermark, 
Indiana Service Corp., Fort Wayne. 


Honor British Printer 


George W. Jones, British printer 
and designer, was honored by the 
London Master Printers Association 
at a dinner May 21. 

“For more than 50 years,” said the 
association, “this man has labored 
mightily to uphold all that is good 
and beautiful in printing.” 

Mr. Jones is the designer of Lino- 
type Granjon and Linotype Estienne. 


Boston Agency Moves 


The Greenleaf Company, Boston, 
has given up its quarters in the 
Chamber of Commerce building in 
favor of a home on the top floor of 
the Union Savings Bank building, 
216 Tremont street. The agency, 
which is 15 years old, is a pioneer in 
co-operative advertising. B. 
Greenleaf is president. 


Two Apply at Toledo 


William F. Kerns, vice-president 
of the Jahn & Ollier Co. of Ohio, 
is an applicant for membership in 
the Toledo Advertising Club. So is 
Harry Schwartzberg, of the Toledo 
News-Bee. 


Miss Meacham Resigns 


Miss Elizabeth Meacham, execu- 
tive secretary of the Advertising 
Club of Oakland, Cal., has resigned 
to join the Pacific Railways Adver- 
tising Co. 


Northrup Joins B. B. D. O. 


Lorry Northrup, who has been 
service director of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., has resigned to become an ac- 
count representative in the Chicago 
office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn. 


New York, May 22—Though May 
magazine advertising was a trifle 
less than that of April in volume, 
the current report of National Ad- 
vertising Records shows that May, 
1930, is the largest corresponding 
month since 1925, when Records first 
began its operations. 


The figure for May was $20,398.- 
611, as compared with $21,861,446 
for April. The amount spent for 
magazine space in May, 1929, was 
$19,838,843. 

While farm paper advertising tap- 
ered off, as compared with April, it 
ran slightly ahead of May, 1929. The 
current figure is $928,069, against 
$1,095,248, for April and $926,271 
for May, 1929. 


May Advertising Less; 
High Totals for Year 


The figures on radio advertising 
are complete only up to April, 1930, 
revealing that this medium is follow- 
ing the general trend, with a slight 
decline. The April figure is $2,187,- 
871, compared with $2,295,190 for 
March and $1,550,372 for April, 
1929. 


In the national magazine field, 
the 1930 total is well ahead of that 
of a year ago, the five months of 
1930 seeing a total of $90,165,980 
against $84,465,450 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. 


Farm paper advertising is also 
ahead of 1929, the current figure 
for five months being $5,328,302, 
against $5,259,662 for 1929. 


With “Hotel Bulletin” 


Mark A. Selsor, formerly with 
Review of Reviews and other publi- 
cations, has been appointed New 
York manager for Hotel Bulletin, 
Chicago, with offices at 342 Madison 
avenue. 


Has Valve Account 


Badger & Browning, Boston, are 
planning a campaign for the Vac- 
Cap division of B. F. Perkins & Son, 
Holyoke, on a new device which con- 
verts common radiator air valves 
into vacuum valves. 


Pick Business Press 


Business papers and direct mail 
will be used by Byerly-Humphrey & 
Prentke, Inc., Cleveland, for the Val- 
len Electrical Co., Akron, O., the 
Vallen screen modifier. 


Satisfactory 
agency service 


If your product is in the build- 
ing field you will find us under- 
standing of your marketing 
methods, competition and sales 
reasoning. 


We can give you satisfactory 
agency service because our copy 
will capitalize the feelings of 
your prospects toward you and 
your product. 


Would you like to know how it 
works in practice? 


RUPERT THOMAS 


Advertising, 11 W. 42d St., New York 
An agency specializing in build- 


ing materiais and equipment 
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WILL / 


PECTS THAT 
ONT LISTEN 


OOK! 


USINESS executives are never “out” or “too busy” to refuse audience to 
their correspondence. 


Even high-powered salesmen must give precedence to high-powered mail matter 
--and that is why your Envelopes are so important. Any business house that 
doesn’t recognize this fact is putting a ball-and-chain on its sales and advertising 
efforts. Also any institution that believes there is economy in buying cheap 
envelopes is simply “blinding” itself to facts. A poor envelope can “kill” the 
desired impression of the costliest sales literature or the most eloquent sales letter. 


And here’s something to remember—Your customers are your competitor's 
prospects—and his customers are your prospects. If he utilizes the advertising 
strategy of crisp, colorful and confident envelopes, and you don’t—he is steadily 
and surely eating into the prestige and goodwill that you want to be yours. 


ENVELOPES 


are just Good Business 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ...19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


TRY THIS! take your colored pencils and rough 
in some color in the above envelope design. 
See how effectively you can make your 
envelopes a dominating advertising medium. 
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Editors Sail 
for Press Meet 
in England 


Toronto, May 22.—Local delegates 
to the Fourth Imperial Press Con- 
ference in London have left for the 
unique meeting. This conference, 
made up of publishers and editors 
in all parts of the British Empire, 
meets every five years. 


The first was held in London in 
1909; the second in Ottawa, Canada, 
in 1920, the war having intervened; 
the third in Melbourne, Australia, 
in 1925. 

Business sessions will be held dur- 
ing the first week of June, to be fol- 
lowed by tours through England and 
Scotland the second and third weeks. 
The delegates then return to London 
for a final series of business sessions 
during the fourth ‘week of June. 
Elaborate entertainment will be pro- 
vided by the British Press. 

Canadian delegates to the confer- 
ence are as follows: 

Delegates at large: Lt.-Col. J. H. 
Woods, managing director, The Cal- 
gary Herald, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Section, Empire Press Union, 
and leader of the delegation; W. A. 
Craick, editor, Industrial Canada, 
Toronto, honorary secretary-treas- 
urer of the Canadian Section, Empire 
Press Union, and Secretary of the 
delegation; J. F. B. Livesay, General 
Manager, The Canadian Press, Tor- 
onto. 

Daily Newspaper Representatives: 
B. C. Nicholas, managing editor, 
The Victoria Daily Times; Hon. W. 
A. Buchanan, president and manag- 
ing director, Lethbridge Herald; 
Victor Sifton, president, The Regina 
Leader-Post; J. W. Dafoe, vice- 
president, Manitoba Free Press, 
Winnipeg. 

Delegate at large from the west- 
ern provinces: M. E. Nichols, vice- 
president, Winnipeg Tribune. 

Ontario: H. B. Burgoyne, manag- 
ing director, the Standard, St. Cath- 
arines; W. Rupert Davies, vice- 
president, the Kingston Whig-Stand- 
ard; C. A. C. Jennings, chief editor, 


Mail & Empire, Toronto; F. I. Ker, 
managing director, Hamilton Spec- 
tator; E. Norman Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, Journal Dailies, Ottawa. 


Quebec: Hon. Frank Carrel, M. L. 
C., vice-president, Quebec Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph; C. F. Crandall, presi- 
dent, British United Press, Montreal; 
Henri Gagnon, managing director, 
Le Soleil, Quebec; Oswald Mayrand, 
editor-in-chief and managing editor, 
La Presse, Montreal. 

Maritime Provinces: J. D. Mc- 
Kenna, president, Saint John Tele- 
graph-Journal; H. P. Duchemin, K. 
C., managing editor, Sydney Post, 
Sydney, N. S. 

Weekly Newspaper representa- 
tives: Hugh Savage, managing edi- 
tor, Cowichan Leader, Duncan, B.C., 
President Canadian Weekly News- 
papers’ Association; E. Roy Sayles, 
Renfrew Mercury, Renfrew, Ont. 
and managing director, Canadian 
Weekly Newspapers’ Association. 


Trade and Class Representatives: 
Horace T. Hunter, vice-president, 
MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto; 
C. W. Peterson, publisher, Farm and 
Ranch Review, Calgary. 

Women’s’ Representative: Miss 
Kennethe M. Haig, Manitoba Free 
Press, Winnipeg: 


Los Angeles Gets 
Ready for Election 


Daniel L. Scott has been nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Los Angeles, this 
being the only office for which there 
will be no competition. Other nomi- 
nees are: 

For first vice-president, Phil Bat- 
telle and James O. Cook, Jr.; for 
second vice-president, Russell Mal- 
colm MacLennan and Elmer J. 
Wood; for secretary-treasurer, Guy 
P. Burroughs and A. C. Bushnell. 

The following are directoral can- 
didates: W.L. Frost, Henry Mayers, 
John Jay Messler, Harry I. Press, 
W. G. Scholts and James E. Waters. 


Omaha Picks Leary 


N. C. Leary was elected president 
of the Omaha Advertising Club at 
the annual meeting. E. E. Shively 
is vice-president and G. ‘H. Lindley, 
secretary-treasurer. R. E. Pratt is 
retiring president. 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


will keep you 


significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 
Use the Coupon! 


posted on the 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order.) 
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FIRST QUARTER CORPORATION 
REPORTS SHOW AMUSEMENT 
COMPANIES WITH LARGEST 
PROFITS OVER SAME QUARTER 
A YEAR AGO 


TABULATION BY NATIONAL CITY BANK 


s 9 


L Amusements 
2. Paper Products 
3. Reiway Equipment 


Supplies 
& Publishing 


to tt 12 13 14 18 16 47 1B 19) 


LOSSES 


Machinery 
. Petroleum 
. Electrical Equip. 


. Merchandising 
. bon & Steel 


Office Equipment 
. Textiles & Apparel 
. Tebacco 
Coking Building Material 
. Automobiles 
. Auto Accessories 


To Celebrate 
Achievement 
Week on Coast 


Portland, Ore., May 23.—Adver- 
tising Achievement Week will be 
held by advertising clubs of the 
Pacific Coast next week in antici- 
pation of the convention of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion at Spokane June 22-25. 


Exhibitions will be held by the 
clubs of Spokane, Seattle, Portland, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Oakland. The winning exhibits will 
be sent to the Spokane convention. 


The rules this year restrict the 
exhibition to advertising campaigns, 
excluding the tools, or adjuncts, of 
advertising, such as_ illustration, 
typography, graphic arts, etc. 


The following classifications may 
be entered: 


1—Product Advertising (Non-re- 

tail) 

For the campaign most effective 
for 

a. Food Products. 

b. Household Products. 

c. Clothing. 

d. Miscellaneous. 


2—Retail Advertising. 

For the most effective advertis- 
ing for 

a. A department store. 

b. A women’s specialty store. 

c. A men’s specialty store. 

d. Any retail store in a com- 
munity of 100,000 or less. 

e. Homes and real estate. 

f. Home furnishings, equipment 
and hardware. 

g. Miscellaneous—not classified 
above. 


3—Community Advertising. 
For the most effective advertis- 
ing of a community. 
a. For campaigns costing $150,- 
000 or more. 
b. For campaigns costing less 
than $150,000. 


4—Travel Advertising. 


5—Financial Advertising. 
a. Commercial or savings. 
b. Institutional. 


6—Public Utilities Advertising. 


7—Newspaper Promotion Adver- 
tising. 
For the most effective advertis- 
ing by a newspaper. 
8—Direct Mail Advertising. 
For the most effective direct 
mail campaign. 
a. Booklets, folders, broadsides, 
etc. 
b. Letters. 
ec. House Organs. 


9—Street Car Advertising. 
10—Outdoor Advertising. 


11—Farm Paper Advertising. 


12—Trade Publications, Industrial 
and Business. 
For the most effective advertis- 


ing campaign using Indus- 


trial, Business and Trade 
publications. 

13—Dealer Helps and Window Dis- 
plays. 


For the most complete and 
effective Dealer Helps and 
Window Display advertising 
produced by an advertiser or 
agency. 

a. Cut-outs, cards, 
printed matter, etc. 

b. Window displays of mer- 
chandise (photographs of 
store windows). 


posters, 


Says Cigarettes 
Cause Feminine 


‘Trench Mouth’ 


New York, May 22.—American 
women are becoming victims of 
“trench mouth” in large numbers 
since they have adopted the cigar- 
ette habit, Dr. Harold Leonard, 
professor of dentistry at Columbia 
University, told 5,000 dentists last 
week. 


“Trench mouth usually warns of 
rits presence by an acute condition 
of the mouth which leads to frequent 
bleeding, soreness of the mouth and 
the rapid eating away of gum tis- 
sue,” he said. 

The Tobacco Leaf commented on 
Professor Leonard’s diagnosis as 
follows: 


“If the cigar industry had any 
inclination to strike back at those 
cigarette manufacturers who, with 
tremendous advertising appropria- 
tions, have undertaken to terrorize 
the smoking public into confining its 
tobacco intelligence to the brands of 
those particular manufacturers, this 
is the latest of several occurrences 
or circumstances admirably adapted 
to that purpose.” 


Farm Magazines 
Announce Merger 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, Birmingham, has merged 
with Southern Ruralist, of Atlanta, 
the new name, effective September 1, 
being Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist, with the name plate 
including Farm Woman. 

The plan of issuing five zone edi- 
tions, followed by Progressive 
Farmer, will be continued. An At- 
lanta office will be added to the list. 
Dr. Clarence Poe, president of the 
Progressive Farmer Company, will 
head the new organization. 


Four New Accounts 
for N. Y. Agency 


Among accounts now being han- 
dled by Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New 
York, are the Pacent Electric Co., 
New York, phonograph and radio 
accessories; Pacent Reproducer 
Corp., talking motion picture equip- 
ment; United Hotels System and the 


Phoenix Hosiery Company. 


—— 


CLIGQUOT CLUB 
SPENDS 10° ON 
ADVERTISING 


President Kimball Tells of 
Results 


Millis, Mass., May 22.—The con. 
sistent use of advertising for the 
past twenty years and a substantia] 
increase for 1930 advertising appro. 
priations, reflect President H. Earle 
Kimball’s opinion of “Advertising 
as a Force in American Business,” 
based on what newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising has done for the 
Clicquot Club Company. 


“In 1930 we are making a gub- 
stantial expansion in our advertis. 
ing plans,” he told Sturges Dor- 
rance, president of Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Co., of New York, in an 
interview here today. “This fact 
stands as the best expression I can 
make of our belief in the value of 
advertising, as a force in American 
business.” 


“Consistent advertising by the 
most important makers of car- 
bonated beverages has, in my 
opinion, been one of the few great 
forces contributing to the general 
improvement of conditions in our 
industry. The public has been 
taught by this advertising to demand 
a rigidly high standard of quality 
in beverages. 


Effect on Industry 


“The industry has responded with 
improvement in products and in 
handling until today there are scores 
of bottlers who can honestly be 
proud of the goods that they make. 
Never before has the public enjoyed 
the opportunity to gratify so wide a 
range of beverage tastes with com- 
plete assurance of purity and value. 


“Thus the day of the old local 
pop-bottler has waned. In his place 
is a manufacturer whose capacities 
are such that he can look beyond 
the limits of the old trucking routes 
into the townships, counties and 
states a thousand miles away. He 
can use advertising to open and to 
consolidate these new markets, and 
he can control the applications of 
this advertising as he controls any 
other factor of his operating costs. 


“Clicquot Club beverages have 
been advertised for more than 
twenty years and we have invested 
millions of dollars in expanding the 
markets for our products. There is 
no question in my mind but that 
advertising has been as important 
to the development of the Clicquot 
Club Company as has the improved 
machinery by which our goods are 
made.” 

Started With $10,000 

Consistent use of advertising has 
been the keynote of President Kim- 
ball’s organization policy since 1907, 
when its initial advertising appro- 
priation was $10,000, probably the 
largest amount ever spent in a single 
year, up to that time, to advertise 
a beverage. This advertising in- 
creased the company’s sales and as 
the volume of advertising increased 
the following year sales were nearly 
double the first year’s sales figures. 
Since 1908 the company’s advertis- 
ing appropriation, mostly in news- 
papers, has been approximately 10 
per cent of sales and runs well over 
a million dollars annually. 


Holmes Again Heads 
Montreal Advertisers 


C. E. A. Holmes was re-elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Montreal at the annual meeting. 
Other officers elected by acclamation 
were Alex Wilson, honorary legal 
adviser; E. G. Herman, honorary 
president; W. G. McGruther, first 
vice-president; R. J. Ambler, secon 
vice-president. 

The directors are W. H. Alls- 
worth, A. DesRosiers, Fred F. Smith, 
D. M. Gowdy, G. R. Ingleson and 
A. B. Smith. 


The club has a membership of 331. 
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NEWELL HEADS 
FOUR A BOARD, 
VICE M° CANN 


latter Describes Pressure for 
Service 


Washington, D. C., May ‘19,.— 
Clarence D. Newell, president of the 
Newell-Emmett Co., New York, was 
elected chairman of the board at 
the final session of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
here late last Friday. Mr. Newell 
succeeds H. K. McCann, president 
of the New York agency of that 
name. 


William C. D’Arcy, of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, of St. Louis, 
was elected vice-president, succeed- 
ing Henry T. Ewald, Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit. 


Henry B. Humphrey, of the Bos- 
ton agency of that name, was chosen 
secretary, succeeding Eugene Mc- 
Guckin, of Philadelphia. 


The new directors are Mr. McCann, 
Mr. Ewald, George F. Gouge, A. K. 
Aitkin, C. C. Fogarty and Thomas 
E. Basham. 


John Benson holds over as presi- 
dent as does E. DeWitt Hill as 
treasurer, F. R. Gamble, executive 
secretary and L. W. MacKenzie, 
assistant to the president. 


One of the features of the meet- 
ing was the address of H. K. Mc- 
Cann, in outlining the opportunity 
and the responsibity of the modern 
advertising agency. 


“The agency business is more 
complex than ever before,” said Mr. 
McCann. 


Demand More Service 
“Clients are demanding, and 
rightly, with their larger expendi- 
tures, more service, and the present- 
day agency must be prepared to 
render the service required. For 
those agencies, small or large, that 
are alert to their opportunities, I 

prophesy a brilliant future. 


“We are in an era of highly com- 
petitive industrial development. 
Capital is abundant, production is 
large, and, for the most part, highly 
scientific. It is distribution that is 
commanding the attention of the 
business world today, and in distri- 
bution it is recognized that adver- 
tising is of the utmost importance. 


“With such an economic back- 
ground, think of the opportunity for 
advertising. Facing this oppor- 
tunity, I feel as an agency man a 
debt of gratitude to that far-sighted 
individual, A. W. Erickson, who 
conceived the idea of our trade 
association, the Four A’s, and who 
unselfishly gave it his time and 
financial support to get it firmly 
established. 


“Helpful as this association has 
been in the past, I feel that today 
it is invaluable. Our joint problems 
are many, and are increasing, and 
it is only through such an organ- 
ation as the Four A’s that these 
problems can be properly handled 
for the benefit of our industry. For 
example, think of the advantage of 


co-operation on such things as the 
following: 


“Media research in all fields. Co- 
Operative relations with the A. N. A. 
and with the various publishing or- 
ganizations. Co-operation on code 
of ethics and practice. Foreign ad- 
vertising bureau for information on 
advertising practices in foreign 
countries. Economies and increased 
efficiency through co-operation on 
mechanical practices, accounting, de- 


velopment of standard forms and 
Procedures, 


“These are some of the things that 
our association is now handling. In 
addition, the Four A headquarters 
18 a clearing house for new thoughts 


and ideas for the benefit of all mem- 
bers.” 


To Investigate 
Work Under Food 
And Drugs Act 


Washington, D. C., May 22.—By 
request of the administrative agency, 
a hearing will be given by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry to charges of inefficiency in 
the enforcement of the Federal food 
and drugs act. 


The request was made to Senator 
MeNary, of Oregon, chairman of the 
committee, in a letter from W. G. 
Campbell, director of regulatory 
work and chief of the food and drug 
administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Dr. Campbell said in part: 


. “Dr. H. H. Rusby, dean of the 
School of Pharmacy, Columbia Uni- 
versity, made a bitter attack on the 
food and drug administration before 
the United States Pharmacopoeial 
Convention in the closing hours of a 
two-day session in Washington. 


“Doctor Rusby, who has been prac- 
tically the only sponsor, in scientific 
circles, of H. W. Ambruster, alleged 
that the Department has for years 
knowingly permitted traffic within 
the jurisdiction of the food and 
drugs act of adulterated and other- 
wise substandard drug products. He 
alleged that great injury had been 
done thereby to patients. 


Charges Denied 

“Doctor Rusby’s charges were 
promptly and emphatically denied by 
Dr. P. B. Dunbar, one of the official 
delegates to the convention from the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and assistant chief of the 
food and drug administration. 


“There has never been a time when 
popular support of our work in the 
enforcement of the food and drugs 
act was more requisite than it is 
now in order to combat the united 
concentrated efforts of certain trade 
elements to obstruct in every pos- 
sible way the efficient enforcement 
of this law in the interests of the 
public. 

“If the responsible administrative 
officials are lax or incompetent they 
should at least be removed. If they 
are discharging their duty in a con- 
scientious, efficient manner they 
should be vindicated. I know of no 
way through which a development of 
the facts in this matter can be made 
more effectively than by a hearing 
before your Committee.” 


Cincinnati Will 
Elect on May 28 


The annual meeting of the Adver- 
tisers’ Club of Cincinnati will be 
held May 28. The administration 
nominees are Harry L. Adams, Proc- 
ter & Collier Co.; R. M. Fleming, 
Henderson Lithographing Co.; Mat- 
thew A. McDonald, McDonald Print- 
ing Co.; M. H. Greulich, Barron G. 
Collier Co.; Myron L. Smith, Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co.; Curtis W. Van Demark, Health- 
O-Quality Products Co. 

On the other hand, there is a 
membership slate, comprised of 
Roger Ferger, The Cincinnati En- 
quirer; W. A. A. Castellini, Archer 
Advertising Agency; John Henne- 
gan, Hennegan Co.; Foster F. Hayes, 
Consolidated Artists; C. E. Bennet, 
Cincinnati Times-Star; Frank J. 
Crow, Crow Letter Shop. 


Placing Boat Copy 

The McCormack Advertising Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, is handling 
the advertising of the Meloy Mfg. 
Co., Shelbyville, Ind., making Arrow 
boats, including the Sea Gull, Play- 
boy and Roustabout. 

The same agency is preparing 
a campaign for the Sonofilm Equip- 
ment Corp., Indianapolis, makers of 
Sound-On-Film equipment for mo- 
tion picture exhibitors. 

The agency changed to its present 
name January 1, at the same time 
moving to the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust building. 


Press Club Plans 


a Gridiron Dinner 

The Birmingham Press Club has 

moved into its new home in the 

bungalow aloft the Bankhead Hotel 

and is planning to hold a gridiron 
dinner soon. 
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Louis D. Gibbs was the only 
nominee for president of the 
Advertising Club of Boston, 
and will be re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting May 28. He is 
with the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Co. 


Porcelain Is 
Common Factor 
in New Drive 


Cleveland, May 22.— About 65 
manufacturers of porcelain enameled 
stoves, refrigerators, kitchen and 
bath room wall tile, sinks, cooking 
utensils and signs met at the Cleve- 
land Hotel to discuss a co-operative 
national advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaign for porcelain 
enameled products. 


A co-ordinating committee was ap- 
pointed to complete, through the 
trade organizations of the various 
groups, a three-year campaign. 

R. A. Weaver, editor of Enamel- 
ing, is chairman of this committee, 
other members being Bennett Chap- 
ple, vice-president, American Rolling 
Mill Co.; William Hogenson, presi- 
dent, Chicago Vitreous Enamel Prod- 
ucts Co.; R. D. Landrum, Titanium 
Alloy Mfg. Co.; George Haines, 
Porcelain Tile Co.; R. W. Staud, 
Benjamin Elec. & Mfg. Co.; C. A. 
Paeschke, Geuder, Paeschke & Fry 
Co., and Frank Jones, Jones Hollow- 
ware Co. 


C. A. Patterson Enlarges 
His Organization 
C. A. Patterson, publisher of Amer- 
ican Restaurant and American Re- 
sorts, Chicago, is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his friends upon the 
arrival of twin boys at his house. 
Mrs. Patterson and the young pub- 
lishers are all doing well. 


Agency Man Becomes 
General Sales Manager 


A. W. Nealy has resigned as vice- 
president of the Procter & Collier 
Co,. Cincinnati, to become general 
sales manager of the Columbus 
Show Case Company, Columbus, O. 
He was formerly with the Geyer 
Advertising Company, of Dayton. 


Goes to Hirshon 


J. F. Atkinson, formerly with N. 
W. Ayer & Son, has joined the 
Arthur Hirshon Company, New 
York agency. 


Rein to Expand 


C. J. Dunphy, formerly of Procter 
& Collier, Cincinnati, has joined the 
Rein Company, Houston, Texas, in 
the latter’s expansion program. Mr. 
Dunphy will be director of merchan- 
dising. 


Forbes Tells How 


Ayer Became An 
Advertising Man 


New York, May 22.—F. Wayland 
Ayer, who founded what was to be- 
come the largest advertising agency 
in the world, took a publisher’s pre- 
diction that advertising was destined 
to become an important force in 
marketing. He spent his first week 
in advertising without getting an 
order, but the following week he got 
one for $200. 


How Mr. Ayer broke into adver- 
tising was described as follows by 
B. C. Forbes, of Forbes Magazine, 
in his syndicated newspaper column 
recently, Mr. Ayer being quoted: 


“A Philadelphia book publisher 
for whom I had started to sell books 
called me into his office one day, took 
me over to a window and, pointing 
down to a business street, said with 
great conviction, ‘All those houses 
should advertise. There is 25 per 
cent commission in it for you. Why 
don’t you take up this line of work?’ 
After careful thought, I did. 


“During the whole first week I 
didn’t get anything that looked or 
smelled like an advertisement and 
I used a lot of shoe leather and 
spent what was for me a consider- 
able sum on street car fares. It was 
disheartening, but I made up my 
mind not to become discouraged. On 
the following Monday I booked my 
very first order, for $200... when 
20 I opened an advertising agency 
with my total savings of $250. 


“Advertising was then looked at 
askance. There was no fixed price 
for space, the motive was ‘get busi- 
ness, suitable or unsuitable, honest 
or not, at the top price whenever 
possible, at any price when neces- 
sary.’ 

“Our whole force consisted, in ad- 
dition to my father and myself, of 
one bookkeeper. I was floor sweeper, 
office boy, messenger boy, window 
cleaner and everything else that was 
beneath the dignity of a bookkeeper. 
I stayed late every night to save 
clerk hire, took a very modest room 
close to our office to avoid traveling 
time and expense and usually went 
home only on Saturday night to 
be with my parents every Sunday.” 

Mr. Forbes paid this tribute to 
Mr. Ayer: 


“To him, more than to any other 
individual, advertising owes its up- 
lift from the mire of dishonesty to 
its present high plane as an honest 
and honored profession. He refused 
to handle any quack advertising, 
then all the vogue; wouldn’t touch 
whisky advertising, and denied him- 
self many a badly needed commis- 
sion for the sake of his principles. 

“Today the new Ayer Building, 
overlooking the historic Washington 
Square and diagonally across from 
Independence Square, is one of the 
notable modern business structures 
of Philadelphia. The history of the 
House of Ayer is an inspiration to 
every ambitious youth anxious to 
gain success by strictly ethical prin- 
ciples.” 


Picks Air Mediums 


The Reed G. Landis Company, 
Chicago, will use magazines and 
newspapers for the Midwestern 
_ of Gliding, Inc., St. Joseph, 

ich. 


Has Utility Account 


The merchandise advertising of 
the Central Public Service Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, will be handled by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company’s Chi- 
cago branch. 


New Memphis Agency 


Merrill Kremer has started an ad- 
vertising agency in Memphis, with 
quarters in the Exchange Building. 
It will give a general service. 


McClellan Promoted 


Winston McClellan has been made 
national advertising manager of the 
Nashville Tennesseean. Thomas Gris- 
com, a newcomer, has been placed in 
charge of rotogravure advertising. 


Two More for P. P. A. 


Professional Publicity Associates, 
New York, are now handling the ad- 
vertising of the Athletic Trainers 
Supply Co., New York, and its sub- 
sidiary, School Medical Service. 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING Pricer Post! Ctas, 


Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Catalogs, etc., ete 


Postage andTheMaii —monthly ine— 
published continuously since 1915—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mail Advertising and Selling. 


Tells how to reduce selling cost. Full of sound 
business ideas, information and facts. $2.00 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 if you are 
not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag $°.25%"Str°s* 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 
ers 
Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Til. 


TELEPHONES 
CALEDONIA 
6741-6742-6743 


TAXI WEEKLY 


The trade newspaper of the 
taxicab industry 


| 


STREET TRAFFIC 
NEWS 


Eastern authority on street 
and highway traffic 


= 


GASOLINE 
RETAILER 


National trade newspaper 
of the gas and oil 
distributor 


All Published at 


54 West 74th St. 
NEW YORK 


Always say 
cep & A’ 


—because our out-of-town 
customers are just as en- 
thusiasticasare the Chicago 
concerns we serve— just as 
much impressed with the 
quality of our plates and 
mats and the high type of 
service we render. 


Partridge & Anderson 


Company 
Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 
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Dr. Klein Urges anid positively, as long ago as 1981, ~enteheer Transcription 


Revival of “See 
America First’’ 


Washington, May 22.—Something 
happened to one of the slogans 
which was famous a few years ago, 
but Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, believes that 
it would pay to take it out of the 
moth balls and make it an active 
figure in advertising. 


However, the doctor would change 
“See America First” to “American 
Tourist Dollars to Aid American 
Business.” 


Speaking over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Dr. Klein said 
that tourist business in the United 
States is 6 per cent greater than 
the total lumber volume; 51 per cent 
greater than oil production; 11 per 
cent greater than the meat-packing 
industry; 45 per cent greater than 
printing and publishing; 185 per 
cent greater than baking; 222 per 
cent greater than the shoe business; 
and equal to the gigantic iron and 
steel industry. 


Jeweler’s Case 


for Coal Samples 


“The Black Diamond,” Chi- 
cago, reports that the McCaul 
Lumber & Coal Co., Ferndale, 
Mich., has stimulated business 
by installing samples of coal in 
a show case purchased from a 
defunct jewelry house. 

Various grades of coal are 
arranged in the case by a pro- 
fessional window trimmer. 


“In some of our resort regions 
the average expenditure per day 
per person (as nearly as it can be 
computed) seems to be about $8, 
while in others it runs to $15 and 
20 per day,” said Dr. Klein. “The 
general average would appear to be 
about $10 per day. Investigators 
estimate that 30,000,000 to 40,000,- 
000 of our people, each year, spend 
a long enough time in various resort 
places to swell the volume of retail 
business there. So it’s figured by 
certain statisticians that something 
like $3,000,000,000 a year is ex- 
pended by our migrating American 
population within our own country. 

A Modern Caravan 

“But other opinions indicate that 

even this colossal sum represents 


that the annual expenditures by the 
caravan of motorists alone was $3,- 
300,000,000. If that figure was cor- 
rect three years ago, the amount 
must be much greater now. 


“It was believed, then, that nearly 
$400,000,000 was spent in the 
course of a twelvemonth for motor- 
camping paraphernalia — ranging 
from tents to flashlights and from 
bedding to portable icebaskets. 


“Think of the work created and 
the money involved in erecting, main- 
taining, and servicing the tourist 
camps, which in recent years have 
been undergoing a_ transformation 
that has brought us highly attrac 
tive types of apartment camps, cot- 
tage camps, ‘bungalettes,’ and so 
forth. 


“The Europeans have long re- 
cognized the enormous economic im- 
portance of this activity, and they 
have dignified it with the rather 
ponderous designation of ‘tourism.’ 
Most of the countries over there 
admit very frankly that this ‘tour- 
ism’ is one of their most valuable 
and cherished sources of income—a 
business with infinite angles and 
amounting to colossal sums. They 
even have cabinet ministers and 


find new MARKETS 


THE 


_ MARKET DATA 
BOOK 


FOR 1930 


BMMATC NM GARE TP mys tiGATNT ANE BUNS 
) fms FIVE TEMES THE PAID CIRCTLATION 


in 1930 


| In the press of competition for business in 1930, 

| you need this information that will point your 
way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 
Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 


In this single volume are figures on a hundred 
major fields—data on production, distribution, 
buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


affecting buying— 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 


USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, and to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 
an analysis of publications along 
with market analysis ... You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


_. Indexed for easy reference— 
Authentic in every detail— 


And a complete directory of business publications, 


grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


tions, etc. 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 
field of industry and business. It gives the user 
in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition, just issued, is available. 
Fill in the coupon below for your FREE copy 


TODAY. 


>>>>>>>> HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 


“We have been using your Mar- 
ket Data Book for several years 
and find it of great help in map- 
ping out our advertising cam- 
paigns.” 

“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 


“In constant use—a thoroughly 
reliable reference book.” 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


Class & Industrial Marketing, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please enter my subscription to 
Class & Industrial Marketing for 
one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
copy of the new 1930 edition of 
The Market Data Book. 


Ralph Trier 


Mr. Trier, who is president of the 

New York Theater Program Corp., 

was elected a director of the Adver- 

tising Club of New York at the 

annual meeting. He will serve three 
years. 


other dignitaries devoted specially 
to that field. 

“Here in the United States, it is 
only in recent years that we have 
witnessed anything comparable to 
those energetic, comprehensive ef- 
forts to attract and care for tour- 
ists that have long been made a- 
broad. Tourist business in this coun- 
try was immense—but we were not 
so ‘conscious’ of it. Now, however, 
the realization of its importance is 
gaining ground.” 


Launch Largest 
Direct Campaign 
for Overseas 


New York, May 22.—The largest 
direct mail campaign ever originated 
in the United States for mailing 
overseas has been completed by the 
Millsco Agency, Inc. Export Trade 
and Finance explains its operation 
as follows: 

“The campaign has been prepared 
for one of their clients with sub- 
sidiary companies in the principal 
world markets. 

“The campaign is unique in that 
it comprises four pieces. The first 
is a broadside; the second a four- 
page letterhead carrying a message 
to the consumer with illustration of 
product and selling copy inside; the 
third a novelty cut-out; the fourth 
a four-page mailing piece. All of 
these are in four colors. 

“The material is prepared by the 
Millseco New York office and for- 
warded to Millsco associate agencies, 
who contact the subsidiary com- 
panies, make necessary copy re- 
visions to localize the appeal, and 
supervise details of addressing, mail- 
ing, ete. 

“Proper follow-ups are arranged 
and return postcards accompany 
several pieces of the campaign. Tie- 
ups in local publication advertising 
by the subsidiary companies are 
also a part of this campaign.” 


“Los Angeles News” 
Has Little Brother 


Manchester Boddy, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News, has bought the Huntington 
Park Signal for $225,000. The Sig- 
nal has been published by J. A. 
Bowen for 13 years. George Laws, 
promotion manager of the News, be- 
comes business manager of the 
Signal. 


Ellmaker Promoted by 
Macfadden Publications 


Lee Ellmaker, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Daily News, has become 
executive vice-president of the Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc. Mr. Ell- 
maker has been with the organiza- 
tion for four years. 


Growing, Says 
Radio Expert 


Cincinnati, May 22.—Saying that 
two radio stations which heretofore 
have refused to accept recorded pro. 
grams have revised their policies, J, 
C. Stoll, president of the Radio 
Broadcasters of America, Inc., pre. 
dicted that electrical transcription 
will show rapid development in the 
future. 


“Since May 1,” said Mr. Stoll, “the 
Nu-Grape Company of America, 
which became the second largest 
maker of carbonated beverages by 
its acquisition of the Mavis Bottling 
Company, has engaged the recording 
facilities of the Judson Radio Pro. 
gram Corporation for a series of re- 
corded broadcasts to be sent over 30 
stations. 


“The Foremost Dairies covers a 
group of Southern stations. As an 
indication of the quality of these 
programs, both were readily ac- 
cepted by WJAX at Jacksonville and 
WAPI at Birmingham.” 

The Harvey Massengale Company, 
Atlanta, placed the Nu-Grape ac- 
count, while the J. Walter Thompson 
Company placed the Foremost 
Dairies business through the R. B. A, 


Advertising Women 
“At Home” June 3 


The membership committee of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago will be “at home” Tuesday 
night, June 8, in honor of the thirty 
new members admitted to the club 
this year. The meeting will be held 
at the Congress Hotel with a recep- 
tion at 6:15 and dinner at 6:30. 

The speaker of the evening will be 
William D. McJunkin, president of 
the McJunkin Advertising Agency, 
on “Why They Buy.” 

There will also be “surprise music” 
as a feature of the evening, includ- 
ing a revival of Mrs. Olivia Barton 
Strohm’s Welcome Song to new mem- 
bers. Among the guests of honor 
will be a noted Chicago columnist 
and a famous theatrical star, but 
the committee insists upon keeping 
details a “surprise” for the evening. 
Members are invited to bring guests 
with them. 


Plan Advertising 
for Humidifier 


The Charles Daniel Frey Com- 
pany, Chicago, will use general and 
class magazines, architectural papers 
and heating contractor papers for a 
campaign on the Doherty-Brehm 
humidifier, to begin in September. 

This is a device which takes the 
place of one radiator in a steam or 
hot water system, supplying suff- 
cient humidity for homes or offices. 


Three Join Indianapolis 


Three new members have been ad- 
mitted to the Advertising Club of 
Indianapolis. They are J. J. Fitz 
gerald, Grain Dealers’ National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co.; Ralph L. 
McKay, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and Kimber L. Barton, Ger- 
lach-Barklow Co., of Joliet, Ill. 


A. D. Wiles has resigned. 


Chicago Agency Adds 
to Its Organization 


Among additions to Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago, are 
Nate Caldwell, radio department; C. 
S. Ferris, editorial department, and 
B. J. Olsen, of the sales department 
of the Quaker Oats Co., who will 
specialize in grocery products. 


Needham in New Field 


W. R. Needham, promotion man- 
ager of the Ahrens Publishing Co. 
New York, has resigned to join 
Harry Latz, Inc., agency _specializ- 
ing in hotel advertising. While with 
the Ahrens hotel papers, Mr. Need- 
ham won several awards for service 
to the industry. 


Mansfield Transfers 


Robert D. Mansfield, who has been 
on the copy staff of the Blackman 
Company, New York, has become di- 
rector of copy and merchandising 
plans with Littlehale, Burnham, Ros- 
siter, Inc., of that city. 
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May 24, 1930 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Wo men in 
Advertising 


Helen Baldauf 


Milwaukee, May 22—Miss Helen 
Joyce Baldauf, who was elected vice- 
chairman in charge of the women’s 
division, at the A. F. A. meeting in 
Washington this week, was recently 
appointed sales manager of the 
Robert A. Johnston Company, candy 
manufacturers, after four years as 
advertising manager. 

She is president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Milwaukee. 

Miss Baldauf broke into advertis- 
ing in an unusual way. In her senior 
year at the University of Wisconsin, 
in 1925, she read an advertisement 
of the Johnston Company, and de- 
cided it did not contain the appeal 
designed to secure maximum results. 
Forthwith, she wrote Walter John- 
ston, vice-president of the company, 
telling him of the reason for her 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Johnston was so impressed 
with this feminine reasoning that he 
asked Miss Baldauf to visit him af- 
ter her graduation. She did, and 
the upshot was a fob in the adver- 
tising department. In a year, she 
became advertising manager, only 
to outgrow that position and become 
sales manager. 


J. R. Tomlin, 75, 
Takes Some Bows 
at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, May 23—Joseph R. 
Tomlin, who has worked for the 
Cincinnati Times-Star for 58 years 
and almost that long for organized 
advertising, was honored by the 
newspaper and the Advertisers’ 
Club of Cincinnati Wednesday on 
his 75th birthday. The former 
handed Mr. Tomlin a check and the 
latter presented him with a diamond 
studded watch charm __ inscribed, 
“For faithful service.” 


While he was getting all of this 
at the club meeting, a committee was 
calling at the Tomlin home with a 
huge bouquet for Mrs. Tomlin. 


_ Eight telegrams from advertisers 
in attendance at the A. F. A. meet- 
ing in Washington helped to make 
Mr. Tomlin believe there may be 
something in hanging around, after 

Mr. Tomlin was elected corres- 
ponding secretary of the Five Point 
Club, predecessor of the Advertisers’ 
Club at its first meeting in Febru- 
ary, 1904. Two months later he be- 
Came financial secretary also and he 
held this job for 22 years. 

He served the Advertisers’ Club 
of Cincinnati many years and was 
tite elected sergeant-at-arms for 


How Oliver Sells 
Line of 350 Items 


A state of affairs at variance with 
the widely publicized financial plight 
of the farmer is revealed by Presi- 
dent Melvin W. Ellis’ report on the 
first year’s operations of the con- 
solidated companies making up the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 
Chicago. Sales totaled $27,437,973, 
an increase of 2.7 per cent over the 
combined volume of the component 
companies for the preceding year. 

The Oliver Farm Equipment Com- 
pany was formed in April, 1929, by 
the merger of the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works, South Bend, Ind., man- 
ufacturer of plows and tillage tools 
of all descriptions; the Nichols & 
Shepard Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., manufacturer of threshers 
and power harvesting equipment, 
and the Hart-Parr Company, Charles 
City, Iowa, manufacturer of tractors 
and stationary engines for farm use. 


Shortly after the merger, the Mc- 
Kenzie Manufacturing Company, La- 
Crosse, Wis., manufacturer of potato 
machinery, and the American Seed- 
ing Machine Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, manufacturer of seeding ma- 
chinery, were acquired by purchase. 

Among the many products of the 
five divisions there is a tool for 
practically every agricultural opera- 
tion. The line is said to be the most 
complete available from one source, 
including 350 different items and 
models. 

Result of Merger 

The merchandising of such a large 
number of specialties by one sales 
organization is a difficult problem. 
That the job is being handled suc- 
cessfully, however, is attested by the 
president’s report, which shows 13.1 
per cent in net earnings for the year 
just ended, compared with 10.5 per 
cent in 1928, and which also de- 
clared that: 


“This increase does not indicate 
the potentialities in the consolidated 
operation, as 1929 sales were im- 
peded by the natural disturbances 
and confusion of our field forces in 
becoming adjusted to the new situa- 
tion. 

“Economies and efficiencies made 
possible through consolidated opera- 
tion are now clearly in evidence, al- 
though they have only been slightly 
reflected in 1929 earnings. Definite 
reports on sales for the first three 


.|months of 1930 and shipping orders 


for the current month assure a sub- 
stantial increase over the similar 
period of last year.” 


A prediction for future success is 
based on “attractive and effective 
sales policies that have been inaug- 
urated, an excellent advertising cam- 
paign in foreign and domestic fields 
—the latter through national, sec- 
tional and local mediums—the im- 
portant improvements that have 
resulted from the work of the com- 
pany’s research engineers, and the 
re-organization of plants for more 
efficient production.” 

6,000 Dealers Do Job 

The company’s sales organization 
for the United States and Canada is 
built around 41 branches, approxi- 
mately 6,000 dealers and several 
hundred salesmen who divide their 
time among the dealers in their ter- 
ritories. 

The branches maintain complete 
stocks of implements and parts and 
complete service facilities. Dealers 
are selected on the basis of past per- 
formance while representing one of 
the amalgamated companies. They 
are required to stock equipment in 
proportion to their resources and the 
needs of the community and to exert 
reasonable effort in selling the line. 
Failure to do so results in loss of 
the franchise. 

The salesmen are given to under- 
stand that when they sell the dealer 
their job has just begun and that 
they must finish it by moving the 


To Agriculturists 


equipment from the dealer’s show 
room to the farm. The salesmen, 
therefore, spend most of their time 
soliciting farmer prospects. 

“How we eliminate waste in exert- 
ing the selling pressure required to 
move our many specialties is clearly 
illustrated by our advertising,” Bert 
C. King, director of publicity, told 
ADVERTISING AGE, 

“Crops and farm operating condi- 
tions are peculiar to seasons, dis- 
tricts and individual farms. Our 
problem is to keep the story of the 
right equipment before farmers 
throughout the country, and to in- 
crease the advertising just before 
the work-seasons, when interest is 
likely to be heightened. 


Many Different Problems 

“City dwellers are inclined to the 
belief that all farming is more or 
less the same. The truth is that two 
farms, not necessarily in different 
parts of the country, can be as dis- 
similar as a grocery store and a shoe 
store. Therefore, an agricultural 
tool that would interest one farmer 
would be meaningless to another. A 
good idea of the many different 
kinds of farming can be gained from 
a study of the editorial content of 
the farm magazines. 

“Combines are popular in the 
southwest, northwest and western 


Canada. In Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana, farmers are interested in 
threshing machines. Cotton and 


corn are not grown in the same part 
of the country, neither are tobacco 
and wheat. In the high mountain 
valleys of Colorado, leafy vegetables 
and hay are the only crops, while 
not many miles distant but at a 
lower altitude is a vast orchard 
country. The famous potato produc- 
ing areas of Idaho and Colorado are 
surrounded by wheat lands. 

“Further difficulties, such as 200 
kinds of plows for various applica- 
tions and the fact that certain locali- 
ties show pronounced preferences 
for certain models of equipment, 
must also be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Use Fifty Farm Papers 

“Our advertising department has 
a much harder job than that of the 
average national advertiser. We 
have found that, in order to deliver 
a message that is pertinent, we need 
to use more than 50 national, state 
and specialty farm papers. In the 
state and specialty papers, we must 
advertise only those tools in which 
the readers are interested and gauge 
the nature and size of the advertise- 
ments to prevailing conditions. This 
means that we seldom run the same 


advertisement in more than one pa-' 


per and must change copy fre- 
quently. 

“In the ten national papers on our 
list we stress the idea that we can 
supply equipment that will lower 
production costs on any crop, and 
endeavor to word the advertising so 
that it will bring a reply informing 
us as to the writer’s specific needs. 

“Extensive direct mail circular- 
ization is also done under the direc- 
tion of the Central Office on mail- 
ing lists submitted by salesmen and 
dealers. Pertinent literature on 
tools in which prospects are inter- 
ested is mailed out and many times 
series of mailings are made. This 
ties in admirably with the back- 
ground of national, state and local 
advertising done by the company 
and its dealers and assures that the 
prospect receives complete informa- 
tion on the implements he needs. 


“To follow up this general adver- 
tising with a general catalog would 
be a heavy expense, even if the cost 
were kept to a minimum, which 
would not agree with our idea. We 
think that the farmer still appre- 


ciates good sales literature and 
plenty of pictures, so we have sub- 


foe tha Orivee Borabne 


“ COMPANY BUSINESS 


The company’s house organ, 
patterned after a famous 
magazine, 


stituted a multi-fold folder on each 
product, or associated group of prod- 
ucts, for a general catalog. 


“The folders appear extravagant, 
as the complete story is presented 
graphically, with realistic illustra- 
tions in four-color offset printing. 
Depending upon the number of folds, 
there are several pages in each 
folder that are two, three or four 
times as large as a catalog page. 
This affords us an opportunity to 
use large illustrations that clearly 
show mechanical details. 


“In short, when the farmer gets 
one of our elaborate folders, he is 
certain to be impressed. Yet the cost 
of the folder circulation is less than 
that of a catalog, and the prospect 
is not confused with descriptive mat- 
ter in which he is not interested. 


Working with Dealer 

“The co-operative advertising with 
our dealers in local newspapers also 
serves as a check upon our magazine 
advertising. The dealer knows what 
kind of equipment is needed in his 
territory and when the work sea- 
sons begin. So that we can benefit 
from his judgment and knowledge of 
conditions, we encourage this adver- 
tising by furnishing mats or electros 
free and pay 50 per cent of the cost 
up to 1 per cent of the dealer’s vol- 
ume. 


“Our salesmen are trained to sell 
the dealer on the necessity for this 
advertising and to help him prepare 
a schedule several months in ad- 
vance, in order that we may have 
the information in ample time. Our 
salesmen are given to understand 
that it is as important to secure 
contracts for co-operative dealer ad- 
vertising as it is to sell machinery, 
and our bulletins show the standing 
of salesmen in this activity as well 
as in the number of lines contracted 
for by dealers in their territories. 


“This year the salesmen have been 
provided with a portfolio containing 
more than 700 advertisements made 
up for dealer use, which are com- 
plete except for the dealer’s name 
and address. This makes it easier 
for the salesman and the dealer to 
get together and make up a schedule, 
as all that is required is to select 
the advertisements that the dealer 
thinks are best, note their numbers 
and add a date. 

“We encourage advertising sug- 
gestions from the dealers and tell 
them that we will gladly prepare 
advertisements for their approval 
along any lines they indicate. 

“The assembled schedules of 6,000 
dealers provide a valuable supple- 
mentary guide to our advertising, 
conveniently indexed geographically 
and by seasons. 


Featuring Oliver Day 

“The dealer occupies the center of 
the stage again on Oliver Days—a 
form of sales promotion that worked 
so well when tried last year that it 
will receive more attention from 
now on. For these occasions the 
dealer selects a day some time in 
advance when the neighboring farm- 
ers are not likely to be busy, and 
sends us a list of those whom he 
wishes to attend. 


“We circularize these prospects 
with invitations, supply the dealer 
with decorations to give his place 
of business a gala appearance and 
arrange for the salesmen and one 
or more service experts from the 
nearest branch to be on hand. 

“The program includes talks on 
farming problems, lectures on the 
operation and repair of farm ma- 
chinery, and, if possible, demonstra- 
tions. The arrangements are indi- 
cated in the invitation, and if the 
dealer has arranged to serve a lunch 
at noon, that fact also is noted. 


Radio in Movies 


Washington, May 22.—War- 
ner Bros. Pictures Corporation 
has been granted special au- 
thority by the Federal Radio 
Commission to use an experi- 
mental short wave channel in 
filming a new motion picture. 


Where the Most 
Buyers Gather— 


that’s the best place to sell 
your goods. The advertis- 
ing pages of American Re- 
sorts is the only place where 
you can command the at- 
tention of a great army of 
buyers for resorts, camps, 
clubs, and the like. 


meric 
SUR 


Patterson Publishing Co. 
5 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Also publishers of The American 
Restaurant Magazine — the recognized 
authority in its field. 


VO-AGs 


They put Class instruction to the actual test. 
Here’s a complete barn built by a Texas group. 
They are taught to select, use care for saws, 


hammers, drill bits and other shop tools. 


170,000 of these young farm men, treintag 
for rural leadership, are enrolled in the 5, 
Smith-Hughes and other Agricultural Schools. 


Better Farm Equipment and Methods reaches 
EVBPRY VO-AG High School in the U. 8.; also 
ALL State Supervisors and the Agricultural 
Departments of ALL State Colleges. 


More detailed information from 
Better Farm Equipment 
and Methods 


806 Pine Street - St. Louis, Mo. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


May 24, 1939 


There’s only 


ONE 


place where your adver- 
tising hits ALL the 


general managers 
controllers 
delivery superintendents 
supply buyers 

of ALL the well rated depart- 
ment stores, and EVERY gen- 
eral merchandise, drug and 
meat and grocery chain store 
organization. 


That’s why you should 
promptly look into 


Published Monthly at 
236 N. Clark St. Chicago 


Future of Nationally 
Advertised Brands 


The place of the 
national brand in 
chain store advertis- 
ing and other mass 
merchandising 
groups is analyzed 
in the June issue of 


The New Era in 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


Send for a copy 


The Food Trades Publishing Co. 
37 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago 
295 Madison Ave., New York 


es TH 
50,000 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Te Sources 
Woaes Wear Daily 


I50Q00 
READERS 


seu ™ 


NewYork 
8East 13% Street. 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere, comprising the st 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the st and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 


You can reach the hospital market 


complete sales service—directory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 


Let_us help you get your share of 
one on spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P, 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
. Chicago, Ill. 


FRANCHISES ARE 
SOLD IN LATEST 


CAR CAMPAIGN 


Service Copy May Crack 
Hard Nut 


With a contribution to the solu- 
tion of the used car problem a pos- 
sibility and the control of an $8,000,- 
000,000 market as the immediate 
objective, the Motor and Equipment 
Association, an organization of 800 
manufacturers and jobbers of auto- 
motive equipment, parts and sup- 
plies, has launched a national adver- 
tising campaign to stimulate the sale 
of service and accessories to the 
25,000,000 car owners of the country. 

The advertising is supported by a 
well rounded merchandising pro- 
gram in which reputable dealers are 
being invited to participate. 

The campaign is the pet project 
of Frank G. Eastman, contact execu- 
tive in the Chicago offices of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Ltd., who was at one 
time advertising manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Company. Mr. 
Eastman is enthused over the under- 
taking, because the campaign, while 
of a strictly constructive nature, in- 
directly attacks the economically un- 
scund methods now employed in the 
sale of used cars. 

“Our present purpose is to sell car 
owners the fact that they can get 
the most out of their car investment 
by regular inspection and adjust- 
ment service,” Mr. Eastman said. 

“The importance of the market is 
tremendous. The American Automo- 
bile Association estimates that $4,- 
000,000,000 will be spent this year 
for repairs and accessories and a 
like amount for gasoline and oil. 
This authority sets the value of new 
cars that will be sold this year at 
$4,000,000,000, just half of the total 
maintenance figure. 

Age as Criterion 

“There has been a tendency to 
base the value of a used car on its 
age, with condition a secondary con- 
sideration. Knowing this, automobile 
owners have neglected needed ad- 
justments and repairs and applied 
the cost of servicing to the frequent 
purchase of a new car. The practice 
has resulted in an accumulation of 
used cars which, with a compara- 
tively small investment in repairs 
and modernizing touches, would 
afford thousands of additional miles 
of satisfactory service. 

“The almost universal disposition 
among car owners to neglect their 
cars has also contributed to the used 
car problem because of the element 
of uncertainty involved in buying a 
car from anyone except a reliable 
dealer. 

“This lack of assurance has com- 
pelled the movement of used cars 
through the trade channels for new 
cars, which means that a selling 
cost practically the same as that on 
a new car must be reckoned with. 
This illogical state of affairs penal- 
izes the new car dealer, the average 
automobile owner, and the fellow 
who most deserves sympathy, the 
car owner who takes proper care of 
his car. 

Suggest Car History 

sad logical development of our 
activities in this field, after selling 
the public on the value of preventive 
maintainance, would be to popular- 
ize among car owners the keeping of 
a written record of inspections and 
servicing operations authenticated 
by one or more of the reputable re- 
pairmen associated with our pro- 
gram. The assurance afforded by 
such a ‘case history’ would encour- 
age used car transactions between 
private parties, and might eventu- 
ally relieve the new car dealer from 
the necessity of taking a used car as 
part payment for a new one.” 

The advertising message is sum- 
marized in the slogan, “Care Will 
Save Your Car.” The spread in the 


May 10 issue of The Saturday Eve- 


STUDY IN PSYCHOLOGY 


This Ad Won Grand Prize 


of Meier & Frank company, 


This advertisement prepared by Miss Margaret Worrall 
under the direction of P. J. Maccauley, advertising director 


$1500 in the national Kayser silk hosiery ad writing contest. 
Miss Worrall is assistant to Mr. Maccauley. 


was awarded grand prize of 


Kavs Ep 


Modern Goddesses 
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Own Store” 


The Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Oreg., apparently believes 
that 2 good advertisement deserves some advertising. It reprinted 
its prize-winning copy in the Kayser contest in the Portland 


dailies, with the accompanying 


explanation. 


J ulius Kayser & Co. announced following the contest, in which 


prizes of $5,000 were given, that 


“hundreds of advertisements by 


dealers throughout the country made the contest one of the out- 


standing events of the kind.” 


The judges were Ernest C. Hastings, editor, Dry Goods Econ- 
omist; Berwin Kaiser, editor, Retail Review; Helen Law, copy 


chief, R. H. Macy & Co., and A. 


Logan. 


J. Welch, Lord & Thomas and 


ning Post, which opened the cam- 
paign will be followed with a page 
every four weeks until late fall, 
when the series will conclude with 
another spread, headed, “Make Your 
Car Ready for Winter.” 

The consumer advertising is 
backed up with an educational cam- 
paign to dealers in Motor, Automo- 
bile Trade Journal, Automotive Mer- 
chandising and Motor Maintainance. 
The sale of dealer franchises is ef- 
fected through 3,500 jobbers’ sales- 
men. 


$10 for Franchise 

Dealers who wish to_ identify 
themselves with the campaign are 
asked to pay $10 for the franchise. 
In return they receive signs, window 
transfers and employe buttons to 
distinguish their place of business, 
a portfolio of suggestions for news- 
paper advertisements, a series of 
pattern form letters, a quantity of 
envelope stuffers and electros of the 
official emblem. The sales develop- 
ment department of the association 
is also furnishing dealer associates 
with a shop method service. 

In a three-week period prior to 
the beginning of the advertising and 
with only a part of the operating 
machinery in action, 1,150 dealer 
franchises were sold. 

The cost of this year’s activities 
was underwritten by the association 
and is being refinanced by voluntary 
subscriptions from members. With 
proceeds from the sale of franchises 
available, it is believed that the as- 
sociation’s current appropriation of 


approximately $100,000 will be at 
least doubled next year. 


Immediately following the appear- 
ance of the first advertisements, M. 
L. Heminway, managing director of 
the association, was surprised to re- 
ceive numerous letters of inquiry 
from prospects on whom the asso- 
ciation had been working for years, 
together with many expressions of 
commendation from the industry. 


Heads Western Staff 
of “College Humor” 


G. W. Harker, for ten months a 
member of the Western advertising 
staff of College Humor, has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising man- 
ager at Chicago. 

John W. Bannister, formerly with 
Standard Farm Papers, has joined 
the Western advertising staff of 
College Humor. 

Thomas Gedge has been trans- 
ferred from the Western office te 
New York headquarters. 


Industrial Advertisers 
Plan Joint Meeting 


The Engineering Advertisers As- 
sociation, Chicago, will be guests of 
the Milwaukee Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers at the latter’s open 
house, June 15. George H. Corey, 
president of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, will be the 
chief speaker. Invitations have been 
extended to other organizations. 


aed 


Flower Contest 
Features New 


SAF Campaign 


Indianapolis, May 23—Plans for 
the 1930-31 co-operative advertising 
of the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists—the 
“Say it with Flowers” campaign— 
were adopted by the national pub. 
licity committee of the Society at g 
meeting in the offices of the Millis 
Advertising Company, advertising 
counsel. 

The advertising plan for the year 
beginning in October, is in two divj- 
sions, with 47 magazines on the 
schedule adopted: 

1. A series of seven spreads in 
Collier’s, covering the seven special 
occasions in the year when flowers 
are most used—’Mum time (the 
football season), Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, Mother’s Day and the June 
wedding and graduation season. 

2. A National Flower Apprecia- 
tion Contest, among the school chil- 
dren of the United States, which 
will be announced to the children 
and their parents by advertisements 
in 46 magazines, monthly women’s 
service, school and art publications, 

This does not include the schedule 
for the Florists Telegraph Delivery 
Advertising. Part of the fund each 
year is set apart for the advertising 
of that service. The F. T. D. sched- 
ule will be announced later. 


The publications included in the 
direct florist advertising are Col- 
lier’s, The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Pictorial Review, Child Life, 
Parents’ Magazine, School Arts 
Magazine, Grade Teacher, Normal 
Instructor & Primary Plans, and a 
group of 36 teacher magazines, 
mostly of the state teacher’s asso- 
ciation publication type. 

The contest will be built around a 
flower puzzle booklet, which will be 
distributed by co-operating florists 
in 1,000 cities to school pupils. In 
this booklet seven of the best known 
flowers will be shown in their natu- 
ral colors, and on the same page an 
outline of the flower will be shown. 
In this outline the contestant is to 
make a drawing in color of the 
flower shown. The first national 
prize will be $1,000, and more than 
1,600 other awards, ranging down 
to $1 each, will be given. 


Pepperell To 
Put Its Label 


in Garments 


Boston, May 22—With the May 
24 issue of Collier’s, the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company began a 
secondary campaign which promises 
to develop into an important fea- 
ture of its activities. 


The new copy is designed to widen 
the use of Pepperell fabrics in the 
manufacture of garments of many 
kinds by reminding the public of the 


company’s prestige and giving ita | 


list of the manufacturers who are 
using Pepperell cloth. Garzgents 
made in this way will carry both 
the Pepperell label and that of the 
manufacturer. 

The new campaign is in. addition 
to that on the company’s sheets and 
pillow cases. For the time being, 
Collier’s will be the only general 
magazine used, with publications 
such as Dry Goods Economist an 


Dry Goods Merchants Trade Jour | 


nal apprising the trade of the new 
activity. 

Another Pepperell innovation is 
the inclusion of a four-page roto- 
gravure pictorial section in its house 
paper, “The Pepperell News Sheet.” 
The illustrations add a punch to the 
advertising story by showing how 
wearers of garments made of the 
company’s cloth subject them 


strenuous treatment. 
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Women’s Clubs Are 
Absorbed by A.F.A.; 
Hodges New President 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Wednesday, when President Young- 
green was flanked on one side by 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
and on the other by Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, congresswoman 
at large from Illinois and nominee 
of her party for the Senatorship. 
Next to Mrs. McCormick was Mal- 
colm Muir, president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York. 

There were also James John Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, who was intro- 
duced as “the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania” on the strength of his 
nomination; William H. Rankin, 
New York agent; Dr. Julius Klein, 
assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
and many other notables. 

Secretary Davis called this an as- 
semblage of “the brightest minds in 
advertising — those who have done 
more than their share to make this 
land the most prosperous and the 
happiest on the globe.” 

There were 21 departmental meet- 
ings Wednesday. 

Since the convention theme was 
“Advertising — Servant of the Con- 
sumer,” Dr. Klein’s oration on “Be- 
yond the Product in Advertising,” 
was considered by many as the key- 
note address. 


Advance of Research 

Dr. Klein said that in addition to 
the two billion dollars spent an- 
nually for advertising, about 100 
million is being spent for commercial 
and industrial research, which he 
termed a vital element in business 
recovery. This, he said, is being re- 
corded twice as fast as ever before. 

Dr. Klein, however, criticised ad- 
vertisers in some respects. 

“There is a confusion of termi- 


Perhaps You 
Need a Good 
Adv.and/or 
Sales Mgr. 


Am at present 
successfully selling 
space and have had 
a sound merchan- 
dising, agency, copy, 
and production 
background. 


If you need such a 
man either ’phone 
Lexington 1572 or 
write to Advertising 
Age, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, 
Box 7B. 


I Was Fired 


Three years ago. 
Since then have been 
a producer in selling 
trade paper space. 
Am thirty, white, 
Christian, married, 
etc.; and with a good 
copy and merchan- 
dising background. 
A good paper with 
the need of more 
business in the New 
York and New Eng- 
land territories 
would do well to 
phone Lex. 1572 or to 
write care of this paper 


at 407 Graybar Bldg.,New 
York City, Box 124. 


Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit; Re- 
elected Vice-President, A. F. A. 


nology among investigators,” he said. 
“This makes comparability of results 
very difficult. There is an increasing 
need for interchange of findings. A 
short-sighted policy of concealment 
fosters wasteful duplication of 
effort.” 

Though 79 fields are adhering 85 
per cent to President Hoover’s sim- 
plification program, no instance has 
come to Dr. Klein’s attention of any 
advertiser making this the subject 
of a campaign. He believed consum- 
ers would readily respond to such an 
appeal. 

“Another important point,” . he 
said, “is to sell the merits of better 
distribution to the men who handle 
products in the course of their 
transport and delivery. This prob- 
ably will express itself in an increase 
in the amount of advertising in pub- 
lications read within the ranks of 
industry, trade and business.” 

Importance of Exports 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, said that the recent reaction 
at home has brought new considera- 
tion of the volume of business 
abroad, since profit margins are 
often measured by the export vol- 
ume. 

Mr. Sisson said that President 
Hoover’s prompt action was chiefly 
responsible for the quick recovery 
of business. He called the Presi- 
dent’s summons of key executives in 
many industries the greatest single 
publicity campaign in history. 

“Since the advertiser is becoming 
a moulder of thought and action,” 
said Mr. Sisson, “his task should 
be approached seriously, even rev- 
erently, with a sense of commercial 
honor that does not yield to oppor- 
tunism.” 

In commenting on “Truth in Ad- 
vertising,” he quoted the prophet: 
“Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

In opening the convention Monday 
morning, President Younggreen re- 
plied to some of the critics of adver- 
tising. 

“Advertising has nothing to apolo- 
gize for,” he asserted. “It may have 
a lot to explain, but it is too firmly 
entrenched in its achievements to 
permit pin-pricks of authors who 
need the money to cause more than 
passing annoyance.” 

He scored those who, in selling 
one medium, decry competing ones. 

“If we challenge the honesty, the 
good faith, and the accuracy of any 
application of advertising, how can 
we ask the public to give credence 
to advertising?” he demanded. 

Malcolm Muir said that 70 per 
cent of the money being spent for 
research is going toward the dis- 
covery or invention of new products. 

Pure Research Needed 
“In addition to such more or less 


Joseph H. Appel 
Director of Publicity, John Wana- 
maker, New York; Re-elected 

Treasurer, A. F. A. 


applied research,” he said, “there 
should be millions devoted to the so- 
called ‘pure’ research, which explores 
the farthest limits of science in the 
hope of some discovery such as en- 
abled Faraday to provide the basis 
for our modern electrical industry. 
The advertising profession could do 
no better than to aid in securing a 
public subsidy for such research.” 

Accurate employment statistics 
are an immediate and vital need, 
he said. . 

Bennett Chapple said it is time to 

stop trying to make things to sell 
and begin to make things to serve. 
He believes the small industry will 
live because of its mobility, as 
against the ponderous organisms re- 
sulting from mergers. Mergers of 
finance will be succeeded by mergers 
of effort, he said. 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s 
Business, said that advertising 
should think like Cecil Rhodes, who, 
having built an empire, had in- 
scribed on his tomb, “So much to do; 
so little done.” 


Frank Carroll Is 


Des Moines Choice 
Frank Carroll was elected presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Advertising 
Club at the annual meeting. Other 
successful candidates were Harry 
Sixsmith, vice-president; T. J. Ed- 
monds, secretary-treasurer; Harry 
Keller, publicity chairman; Joe 
Bricker, house; Al Ogden, member- 
ship; L. M. Scott, vigilance. 
Applications for membership have 
been received from Lawrence Win- 
gerter, Des Moines City Railway; 
P. R. Larkin, Morlar Chemical Co., 
and J. A. Longley, Theater News. 


Typographers Choose : 
Gillespie for Chief 


Edwin D. Gillespie, of Bertsch & 
Cooper, was elected president of the 
Chicago Society of Typographic Arts 
at the annual meeting. J. L. Frazier, 
The Inland Printer, is vice-president, 
and R. H. Middleton, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Co., secretary. J. A. Lyons, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., was 
named treasurer. 

The directors are Will Ransom; 
E. G. Johnson, J. M. Bundscho, Inc.; 
Col. E. T. Miller, R. J. Kittredge & 
Co.; Dr. Pierce Butler, Newberry 
Library, and Ray Debaugh. 


Hoover Recognizes 
Business Papers 


President Hoover has _ indicated 
that properly qualified representa- 
tives of business papers are to be 
admitted to press conferences. Paul 
Wooton, McGraw-Hill correspondent 
in Washington, is chairman of a 
committee which brought the ques- 
tion to the President’s attention. 


Tenth District to 
Meet September 21 


The convention of the Tenth Dis- 
trict, Advertising Federation of 
America, will begin at Houston, 
September 21, instead of September 
28. The change was made because 
of conflicting dates. 


With Grace & Holliday 


Tyler Davis has become an account 
executive in the New York office of 
Grace & Holliday. He has been with 


several agencies. 


‘Chicago Tribune’ 
Goes East With 
Crime Analysis 


The Chicago Tribune published 
full-page newspaper advertisements 
in New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton on May 20 and 21 for the pur- 
pose of explaining “why Chicago is 
called the crime center of America.” 

The explanation was that while 
Chicago ranks second to New York 
in the number of murders committed, 
it ranks thirty-ninth in the list of 
cities in the ratio of murders to 
population. New York is fortieth. 

“Why then has it such a reputa- 
tion for crime?” the Tribune asked. 

“Because it is the center of rail- 
road traffic, of lake shipping, of 
aviation, more people visit Chicago 
than visit any other city except per- 
haps New York. 

“Because it is the center of the 
telegraph and telephone lines, news 
goes to more places from Chicago 
than from any other city. 

“As the great city nearest the 
center of food production, mining 
and manufacturing, more people are 
interested in Chicago than in any 
other city. 

“Therefore, during the nation- 
wide crime wave, crimes in Chicago 
have received a prominence out of 
proportion to their number.” 

The advertisement was published 
in the Times, Herald, Sun, Post and 
News, New York; Bulletin and 
Ledger, Philadelphia, and the Globe, 
Boston. 


Tells How Color 
Should Be Used 
in the Windows 


New York, May 22.—The use of 
color in window displays was the 
subject of a talk by H. W. Butter- 
field, display director of the Brook- 
lyn Edison Company before the 
Show Window Display School. This 
was the second of five weekly meet- 
ings for electrical dealers of Greater 
New York, sponsored by the Elec- 
trical Association of New York and 
held at the Westinghouse Lighting 
Institute, Grand Central Palace. 

Mr. Butterfield, an authority on 
window displays, gave the following 
six rules for applying color to dis- 
plays: 

1. Focus the color to the main 
product in the display. 

2. The focus point does not al- 
ways need to be in the center of the 
window. 

3. Window displays can be made 
to appear changed by merely chang- 
ing the color schemes. 

4. A variation of height in the 
construction details adds to the ef- 
fectiveness of colored window dis- 
plays. 

5. Never use more than one pri- 
mary color in the scheme of the win- 
dow display, but as many tints, 
shades, and secondary colors of this 
color can be used. 

6. Use the same colors that manu- 
facturers specify with their window 
trims because they have studied the 
problem for each particular product 
and know what colors are best for 
the season and product. 


C. D. Spaulding Is Dead 


Clement D. Spaulding, formerly 
advertising manager of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
and prior to that advertising man- 
ager of Harpers Magazine,'died at 
his home in New York, May 18, fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. 

Born at Ravenna, Ohio, Mr. 
Spaulding came to New York after 
his graduation from Ohio State Col- 
lege. From 1895 to 1900 he was 
advertising manager of Harper’s. In 
1900 he succeeded his cousin, Eugene 
W. Spaulding, as advertising direc- 
tor for the Curtis company, retiring 
from active business life about 20 
years ago. He was 72 years old. 


Galveston Club Revived 


The Galveston Advertising Club 
has been revived, with Homer 
Thompson, of the Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, as president. 


W. S. Graves Directs 


Dodge Truck Sales 
W. S. Graves has been appointed 
director of truck sales for Dodge 
Brothers, Detroit. He succeeds 
Howard E. Sneathen, resigned. W. 
F. Clancy and K. A. Ridenour have 
~<a assistant directors of truck 
sales. 


League to Represent 


“Taylor Daily Press’ 

The Texas Daily Press League has 

been appointed national advertising 

representative of the Taylor Daily 

Press, Taylor, Texas. The league 

maintains seven offices. The new ap- 
pointment is effective June 1. 


Quebec Creates 


Publicity Director 

The position of chief publicity di- 
rector for the Province of Quebec 
has been created by the Cabinet. The 
post will be filled by Maurice Hebert. 


LEE PHILLIPS 


INCORPORATED 
Typographers Who 
Prove lt With Proofs 
228 East 45'* Street 


NEW YORK:N:-Y 


Pierces 

THE WALLS 
of the 
Advertising World 


Advertising 


Procedure 


By Orto KLePPNer 


President, The Kleppner Co., Inc. 
Advertising Agency, New York 


Presents a thorough, up-to-date 
treatment of the subject, and 
pierces the walls of the advertis- 
ing world, to show how ideas are 
transformed into “copy.” 


The book is practical. It is writ- 
ten by an experienced advertis- 
ing man and is based upon the 
Advertising Spiral. This Spiral isa 
very simple principle, but it clari- 
fies the most important part of 
Speers, the creating of the 
idea. 


Profusely illustrated. Contains 
tabulated charts, a glossary of 
advertising terms, and a bibli- 
ography. 

539 pp., 6 x 9, $5.00. 


Mail coupon 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
537 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE 
537 S. DgarBorn 
Cricaco, ILL. 
Gentlemen: 


N accordance with your offer, you may 
send me a copy 


Kleppner’s 
Advertising Procedure 
Within FIVE days, I will either remit 


$5.00 in full payment, or return the book 
to you. 
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Westinghouse 
Advertises Its 
Radio Offering 


Washington, May 20—The famous 
Westinghouse salutes by radio were 
successful partly because an audi- 
ence was created in advance of the 
radio offering by advertising of 
great intensity, J. C. McQuiston, 
general advertising manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, told the radio de- 
partmental today. 

“To create an audience of the gen- 
eral public, the newspapers are 
used,” he explained. “When the pro- 
grams were launched, a large news- 
paper advertisement called attention 
to the new feature on the air. Each 
week a news story about the West- 
inghouse Salute is released for the 
radio page. This activity brings the 
Westinghouse Salutes to the atten- 
tion of the general public every 
week. 

-“We advertise the Salutes in the 
leading technical and trade papers. 
In addition, notices are sent to the 
editorial departments of the publica- 
tions, including the remarks of the 
guest speaker and a general descrip- 
tion of the program. 

Direct Mail, Too 

“Mailing pieces are prepared for 
distribution throughout the industry 
saluted, including an announcement 
and a description of the program. 
Some are made up to be used as 
posters throughout the mills and 
plants of the industry. Where the 
importance of the industry war- 
rants, a special personalized an- 
nouncement is mailed to a limited 
number of executives. These an- 
nouncements are imprinted with the 
names of the men to whom they are 
addressed. 

“The form of the mailing pieces is 
sometimes changed to appeal more 
specifically to the industry. For ex- 
ample, upon the occasion of the 
salute to the newspaper industry, 
the announcement took the form of 
a miniature newspaper. 

“When the industry assumes par- 
ticular importance in one district, 
our district advertising manager 
prepares special advertising mate- 
rial with which to merchandise the 
program. 

“In addition to mailing pieces, our 
dealers and agents are supplied with 
posters for their windows and stores. 
Small stickers are distributed for 
correspondence during certain peri- 


“No advertising campaign is com- 
plete without q follow-up and ours 
consists of a booklet containing the 
remarks of the guest speaker, to- 
gether with a few words regarding 
the Westinghouse contributions to 
the industry and the story of the 
Westinghouse Salute. Wide distribu- 
tion is secured for this booklet by 
referring to it in the program. In 
addition, many copies are distributed 
over our mailing lists and through 
requests from associations and tech- 
nical societies.” 


Says Magazines 
Fill Nation’s 
Cultural Needs 


Washington, May 20—The maga- 
zine has a fixed place in American 
life, because it satisfies the cultural 
needs of the nation. 

Walter Drey, vice-president of 
Forbes Magazine, summarized the 
situation in these words before the 
magazine departmental today. Earle 
L. Townsend, Eastern advertising 
manager of The Sportsman, New 
York, was chairman of the meeting. 

“Magazines have the stuff of 
permanence,” said Mr. Drey. “They 
belong in the category of books, dif- 
fering only in that they record 
thoughts, tendencies, movements in 
their formative stages, in the pro- 
cess of development. The man who, 
having got his heritage of the cul- 
ture of the past, culls the culture of 
the present, turns always to maga- 
zines. 

“One hears of the decline of mag- 


May 24, 19% 


Call for Miss 
Cinderella 


Oakland, Cal., May 22.—Cali- 
fornia chiropodists will seek 
the perfect feminine foot at 
their annual convention May 
30-June 1 and will provide each 
of the winners in their contest 
with seven pairs of shoes. The 
prizes will be donated by local 
shoe retailers. 


background than the retail distribu- 
tor of the products purchased. 

“Successful consumer advertising 
calls for the use of all types of me- 
diums. The problem involved is not 
a competition between magazines, 
newspapers, radio and outdoor dis- 
play, but a job that can be more 
economically carried on in a maga- 
zine campaign is often delegated to 
other mediums. 


“In periods of great prosperity, 
when manufacturers’ advertising 


azines. That certain magazines have 
dropped into obscurity is undeniable 
—but only because they became ob- 
solete. Others have sprung up, 
newer, more enterprising, better 
able to interpret modern civilization. 

“In most cases, the most desirable 
and profitable consumer in a com- 
munity is a magazine reader. Gen- 
erally speaking, in the distribution 
of quality products, the ultimate 
purchaser has a greater cultural 


and sales costs do not have to be 
closely watched, everything works 
out all right; but when the selling 
dollar has to be watched and every 
cent that is invested in advertising 
must develop the maximum result, 
overspending in any type of medium 
that cannot be justified by the yard- 
stick of reaching the largest number 
of possible purchasers at the lowest 
cost, is fraught with danger. The 
position of the magazines in a period 
of conservative expansion of busi- 
ness by manufacturers is stronger 
than in any other set of conditions.” 


Japan Leads U.S. 
in Exploitation 
of Show Places 


Washington, May 20—The United 
States lags far baek of Japan in 
community advertising, Isabelle F. 
Story, editor of the National Park 
Service, told the American Commu- 
nity Advertising Association at its 
meeting today. Charles F. Hatfield, 
manager of the St. Louis Convention 
Bureau, presided. 

France, Switzerland and _ Italy 
also have done far more than the 
United States to exploit their show 
places. 

The Japan Tourist Bureau was 
established in 1912. It co-operates 
with the Japanese Government Rail- 
ways, and other railways and steam- 
ship companies, hotels, etc. 

One of the advertising pieces 
issued by this bureau was an 84- 
page book, printed in color, contain- 


——__—— 


ing 100 illustrations. One editigg 
was printed in English. ' 

The Bureau even provides lettegy 
of introductions to travelers, Mig 
Story said. 

The National Park Bureau of this 
country recommended in 1921 ¢% 
creation of a bureau to co-ordinay 
and direct travel in the Unite 
States. Thus far, nothing has COM 
of the idea. 


Magnet Sharpener : 
Will Be Advertise 


Magazines and newspapers Will fe 
used in a campaign on the Monty 
magnetic sharpener for safety rage 
blades. The copy will be placed 
the Arthur Hirshon Company, Ne 
York, for the Monroe Specialty Com 
pany. 


Blaker Agency Moves 


The Blaker Advertising Ageng 
New York, has moved to 120 Bag 
41st street. The telephone numby 
is Caledonia 7351. 


A Vital Factor in Advertising 


Good copy, well-displayed, makes the 


Display-- 


ideal advertisement. 


Advertising display is limited and deter- 
mined by the physical characteristics of 
the medium in which it is to be employed. 


ADVERTISING AGE has the largest page 
size in the advertising publication field. 
It is an ideal medium in which to obtain 


maximum display. 


The opportunity to address national ad- 
vertisers and agencies with advertising 
which can be displayed in this smashing 
style is offered to publishers and others 
who have space or service to sell to adver- 


tisers and agencies. 


Rates will be supplied on request. 
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